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PREFACE. 


The following essays are abstracts of some of 
the lectures deliveired m the Jaipur Literaiy Club by 
the different members. I ha%’e epitomized them, 
simply with the view that our student community, 
who have but little time to devote “themselves to 
things other than their course, may read them in 
a very short time and be piofited by them to 
some extent. ' 

Tbe-founders of the Liteiary Club were some 
of the leading graduates of this place, of whom 
Mr. Grulab Chand Dhadda m a., late Nazim of 
Malpura', was the chief. The meetings of the Club 
weie held every Wednesday evening and lively 
discussions took place on pui e literary subjects. 
As a rule, ail political and leligious subjects were 
scrupulously avoided. Every one, whether an 
inhabitant of Jaipur, or an outsider, had full 
liberty to express his opinion on the subject under 
debate. The society was a grand success, for the 
flower of the literarj men of Jaipur assembled on 


il 

the spot anti took a deep interest m the conduct 
of its affairs. That it Avas a source of great good 
to the educated circle of this place is evident from 
the fact that many of its members are notv holding 
responsible and honorable situations. For instance, 
R IS: . Ratnoo Esq , is now member of the Kishen- 
garh State Council, 'Pandit Haii Narain b. a* is 
Jaipur Duibar Takilat the Residency, Pandit Din 
Dayal Tewari IS magistrate of the Jaipur state, 
Pandit Gopi Nath Joslii, a most energetic speaker, 
18 Head Master of the Cbandpole school, and 
Pandit Suraj Narain m, a. is tutor and guaidian 
to the Ra-ja Sahib of Khetii. Among the other 
leading members ivere Doctor Mayia Singh, Hospital 
Assistant at Sikar, Pandit Ram Narain, forest- 
■ ranger in the Gawalior State, Pandit Badri Naram 
B A Head clerk. Medical Department) Pandit 
Lachmi Narain b. a., Head clerk at Mount Abu, 
Moulvi Aubid Hussen Vakil, Lalla Chandu Lai, 
Sub-overseer at Bursana, Pandit Punna Lai B. a., 
' Head Clerk, Sanitation Department, Mr. Kuberdan 
Ratnoo, Diwan of Sikar, and Pandit Han Ballabli, 
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practical couise of ‘fctudy by observing the home 
life of the enlightened British nation, by visiting 
the-^centres of their arts and 'manufactures, and by 
studying the' manners and customs of many a 
Euiopean Countiy I You have thus shewn that 
the germs of the 'spii it of enterpiise which once 
chaiacterized Bhaiatkund have not altogether died 
out of this land 1 You have thus proved that 
bur mother country, India, the classic land of the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharata, still pieseives the 
fire of its departed gloiy and greatness I Your 
bold step m crossing the waters notwithstanding 
the common adveise opinion regarding the same, 
has revealed the great truth that under the benign 
patiouage of His Highness the Mahaiaja Sahib, 
in the sunshine of -whose parental caie we have' 
been making rapid strides towards civilization, — 
this beautiful city of Jaipur has- not lemained 
behind in progressive improvement ! Our sensa- 
tions of 3oy know no bounds to-da^^, when we 
reflect that an invaluable gen-flike youiself is once 
ihoie in oui midst ’ , We aie deluged with oceans 
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o£ pleasurable feelings on this auspicious occasion 
of your happ 3 ' return 1 Allow us, Mr. Ratnoof 
to receive you with open arms as our dear affection- 
ate brother, and rend the air at this golden hour 
by exclaiming at the top of our voicej the joyful 
Hurrah I the happy Hurrah I 0 Hurrah I 
Hurrah 1 at-your safe return from England 1 > 

I am sorry to say that the meetings of the 
Club have not been held for a long time, as a great 
many of the members who were the life and soul' 
of the Club, went to different distant places in the' 
performance of their duties. The rising generation 
of Jaipur pant for an institution of this kind," 
and if it please God, it may revive once more. 

I do not think it out of place to ,say here that, 
my most cordial thanks ‘are due to 'Rev^ G. 
Macalistcr D. D., for the great trouble he, took in 
going over these essays. - His kind-heartedness, 
his cheerful readiness to help those who stand in 
need of ins help, his deep learning and sweetness 
of'tcmpei, are well-known throughout this locality. 


. la conclusion, I Uavc only to add tU. 
titLy Club does not know how W espvess 
wttelt gtatitudc to the Jaipur, Durbar tor 
^ainhiinins a splendid educational 

aa establishment that, under the watchtul eye o 

tw most enthusiastic and able Pimcipal has 
tread a Ibstre over the land, and that ed to the 
spontaneous production o£ the Club iteelt, whose 
lieot was to bioaden the views oE its members 
and elevate their thoughts, as well as to' bung 
home to their hearts the maj^ty oE their duties 
below. May it please the Divine Creator, in His 
infinite mercy, to pour Eorth upon His Highness, 
with an unstinted hand. His choicest and noblest 
blessings, hy crowning him for ever with all 
prosperity and success. Ill' , 

Ram Ktjmab Ghiya, 

SECREtABY, Literary Club, 

‘ AND 

Teacher, Maharaja’s College, 

JAIPUR. 
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Self- help means the use of one’s own energies 
to gam one’s ends, iiith as little dependence on 
otheis as possible As our heavenly Fathei has 
confeired upon us powers both physical and mental, 
which we can do what we please, we aie bound 
to exercise them to our best, so that wc may be 
able to piovide for our physical necessities, to 
impixive m knowledge and to act and behave so 
as to piove a blessing to our fellow'-brethren. So 
long as we are but passive spectatois on the stage 
of life, so long as W'e aie idle and indolent, all oui 
Jiopes of success must be meie chimeras, meie 
building castles in the air. Some of our young 
men will peihaps come forward and say that tliey 
aie not gifted with wdiat is called genius and 
therefore they can not do anything worth the name 
Nothing can be more absurd than cheiishing an 
idea of this kind. For, there are innumerable 
examples iw Inch plainlj show' that simple means 
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and the exeicise of ordinary faculties can produce 
the greatest results. Thomas Cailyle maintains 
that labor judiciously and continuously applied 
becomes genius in itself. Sir Isac Nc'ivton, when 
asked how he had made those grand dlsco^ cries 
which made him illustiious throughout the woild, 
said, “by always thinking unto them” Gcoige 
Stephensen, m the course of a lecture to the 
students of a certain College, said to his youtiiCul 
audience, ’Young men, if you want to make a 
way for yoiuselE in this world, do as I have 
done, — perso\eie’ One great wiitei sajs that 
genius IS nothing but the power of making effort^ 
Another is of opinion that genius is the power of 
lighting one’s own file A third holds that labor 
and perseverance form the truest genius. In short, 
there is no limit to such quotations. The poorest 
possible men have, by dint of stead} application, 
helped themselves to the highest tabernacle of 
fame. Such were Christopher Columbus, the son 
of a Wool-Comber, Sir Richard Arkwright, the 
barber, John Flaxnian, the artist, Shankeracharya, 



Kabu’, Raidvis etc. etc. Patience and perse 
verancc must be combined with liopc, cheerful 116=5*=^, 
energy and will. It is energ)’, it is foice 
purpose, it IS strong -vsill, that foims the key-stono 
cf success, A French Officer, while walking to 
and fro outside his apartment, daily used to ex- 
claim, *‘I will be a marshal of France and a gre.n, 
general.*’ He did attain to that high station ni 
couise of time. A holy man’s constant remaik 
w'AS “Whatever you wish to be, that you arc, iL 
3’on have a resolute heait” Some call fortune 
blind, but fortune is not so blind as men are, for 
It always favors the brave, as winds and waves .no 
always on the side of the best navigators. Man i-. 
justly said to be the lord of the animal Ci cation. 
The Almighty has bestowed upon him the un- 
fathomable ocean of intellect. If he but devote him- 
self to searching enquiiies in this soundless main, 
lie is sure to find out therein a ast hoards of invalu- 
able blessings. One and all of us are theiefoio 
bound to shake off our lethargy and launch foi th 
with 'indomitable hearts into the fields of action. 



50 tlmt -^c ma} bo able to do somefcliing in Uio ^ ay 
of cle^ ating our o^vn position as well as that o£ out 
fellow-men We can make oiu times better if ne 
bestir ourseh es, as poor Richaid sajs. Po^elt^ 
and low birth can never impede the piogrc'ss of a 
steady woiker. In conclusion, letnsgraie deep 
upon om heaits the saying of Lord Beacons-fieUl, 
“Success in overcoming obstacles as in conquering 
in lines, depends on this great law of mechanics, — 
the greatest amount of force at your command 
conceutiated on a given point.” — 

The true sentiments of the self-helper are also 
'Well expiossed by the following rhjmes: — 

If before ^ou mountains use, 

Go ahead. 

vSeale tliera, ccitainly 5011 can; 

Let them pioudly due the skies, 

What are mountains to a maii^ 

Go ahead. 

Tlioitgh fierce waters round yon dash, 

Go ahead. 
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2.~EDUCATI0N. 


The ATord education is derived from the Latin 
c, out and ducere, to lead. It means a leading out 
of our faculties to cultivation and development. 
Practically speaking, it is of four kinds, viz. physi- 
cal, moial, mdustual or technical and intellectual 
Physical education must precede all others, for it 
is the first condition of man’s success in life. The 
case of those Aiho saciifice physical well-being to 
intellectual culture is sadly deploiable In the 
keen competition of modern life, thousands bieak 
doAvn piematiuol'y under a heavy piessure of brain 
•work. If, therefore, the sanitation lules be im- 
printed upon our hearts while yet in tender jeais, 
IV e shall be exempt fiom many diseases to which 
we aie often exposed from our ignorance of those 
laws. If we have a strong body, any amount of 
mental exertion on our part will not m any way tell 
upon om constitution. A sound mmd w ill go along 
with a sound body. 
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extraordinary tliey may be. Every line of busi- 
ness will open a vast field of en(|uiry for a seaich- 
ing eye, so that, from a small beginning, one will 
gradually become great, if he has it in him to rise. 
He may then add knoiN ledge to his previous acqui- 
sition'?, as much as he can. He may raise a sii- 
peistructure of intellectual culture over what he 
has gamed before. But he should be careful to 
consider tliat the ocean of knowledge is roo deep 
for him. Any attempts after geueial knowledge 
will make him a Jack of all trades and master of 
none. A command over all languages, all histones, 
and all science, is denied to fiail humanity. Tlie 
best course, therefore, is to choose, out of the 
multifarious walks of life, one that is best suited to 
his capacities and to stick to it with a determined 
heart. His best energies should be devoted to that 
one grand object of his life. In such a case, suc- 
cess will be as certain as that the day should follow 
night and the stars shine according to their laii s 
and order. 


N 



In these modern times, education is on eveiy 
body’s lips. Its value can not he described in 
woids. If we were to subtract it from the pio- 
gress which man has made £iom the remotest pe- 
riod of creation down to the present date, the re- 
mainder will be the piimeval ages, when caies 
formed the only abode of oni ancestors, leaves 
and bark of trees their only covering and flesh and 
flints their only means of subsistence All the 
numberless comfoits and luxuries that we enjoy 
at present are mostly nothing but the outcome of 
education. It foiras the tieasuie house of the 
collected wisdom cf ages. It affects all the con- 
cerns of man in his career below. It gnes a foim 
and shape to the wdiole senes of activities of which 
life IS composed. It is the unfailing source of 
Mi’cue, wisdom and religious beatitude. It is a 
sure passpoi t to the everlasting happiness of heaven. 
Nothing, in shoi t, is of such transcendant impor- 
tance in this ^orld as education and knowledge. 
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3 -HOME EDUCATION, 


Homcj school nnd church aic the tluce great 
scminanes of instruction. Home is the epitome 
o£ all three. The influence of good parents is the 
main factoi in the formation of chaiacter. Home 
IS a luusery wheic e%eiy human being is brought 
up and instiucted. It is the most influential school 
for a child. The opinions implanted iii the minds 
oC childien in puxate life afterwards become the 
public o]>iiuon of the xxorld. The mind is most 
open to impressions in childhood and ready to be 
kindled b} the first spaiks that fail into it The 
great duty of patents, theiefoie, is to give then 
childien a proper home education The tiaining 
of children mainly depends upon motheis. Home 
IS the mothei’s domain, xxheie she cxeicises entire 
contiol. Childien look up to her for everything 
They receive then fiist lessons fiom her. A 
niothei’s face is the child’s first lesson. book. She is 
ail example and a model constantly before his eyes. 
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The most durable impress Icftoir thcbi'O'w o£ inarr- 
hood rs the impress of the mother's hand. Mr. 
Emerson says “A snfficrent measure of civthzation 
is tire rnfluenceof fiood T\omen.” Man rs the brain 
and ^^omau the heart of humarnty. He is its 
judgment, ''he its feeling. He direct's the intellect, 
she cultivates the feelings. We arrive at virtue 
chiefly thiough her. Xapolean Bona])artc, in obedi- 
ence to Ins mother’s adiice, trained up females, in 
order that they might know how to bring up tlrerr 
cluklien, and so lie used to .sa} that thefutmegood 
or bad conduct of a child depended entire^ on the 
mother Womauina3'peihapsbeashig]ih educated 
as man. Her cultuie aviII add to her usefulness. 
Wheie she is debased, society is debased If she is 
eiilighteired and is morally’’ pure, society must be 
proportionately elc\ated To instruct woman is to 
instruct man To cle\ato her 'cliaracter is to raise 
his own. Nations aiebut the outcomes of homes and 
])eoplc of mothers. One of the siuest tests of the 
ci\ihz.‘ition of a people is the state of its women. 
The present century is full of loud demands for 
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female education. ThiP topic now engrosses the 
attention of the whole civilized \\orl(J, for nature 
writes on the hcait of man through woman. So, 
1^e ought toprepaiea congenial soil at home by 
imparting a ‘mlfincnt amount of education to oui 
female companions. We ‘^Irnll nc’.er be able to hold 
our position in the modem maich of intellect and 
m the shifting scenes of an advancing societ}, 
unless we educate our bettei liaises. Sir ^Vllliam 
slones, Sir Walter Scott, Ivlajiolean Bonapaile and 
Loid Macaulay, rose to the )iosUion they occujucd 
because they were uiidei the surveillance of good 
mother®. 
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4-TRAlNING OF CHILDREN. 


The gloat hunt in life is after happiness, but it 
IS not an easy task to secure it. Ciccsus, king of 
Lidia, thought liimself to be the happiest of man* 
kind He tiied to extort a confession fioin Solon 
to that effect, but the latter said that no man could 
be pionounced happy till Ins end m as seen. So, 
perfect liappiness is very difficult to be obtained on 
this earth. However, if a man nere to lead an 
honc'it moral life, there is but little doubt that he 
v\ ill be a happy man. Good character forms the 
C'sence of happiness Hence the chief aim and 
object of all should be to shape the ideas and mould 
the habits of childien in such a manner as to en- 
able them to lead a safe and prosperous career. It 
IS plain that surroundings command much influence 
even u] the vegetable creation, as is evident 
from grafts producing the best fruits. They exer- 
ci^-e the greatest influence upon man, so much so 
that .'jage'’, after jear-s of vast and varied experi- 
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ence, have come to the conclusion that man is only 
a bundle o£ cucumstafices. The wol£-boy, in the 
Oiphanage Asylum at Secundra, who was accident- 
ally picked up by a she-wol£ and suckled by hei 
£oi’ sometime, imbibed many of the habits of that 
beast of prey This shews that circumstances and 
surroundings go a gieat way in forming a man’s 
character. It is theiefore incumbent on us to place 
oui children in as healthy and i‘efiiied a circle as 
possible. But befoie we attempt to do so, we must 
fiist tram oui selves. Our example will teach our 
children better than precept. We know that 
women exercise the greatest influence upon the. 
children. It -a as the mother of Loid Macauly thaJ 
enabled him to climb up the hill of fame. One day ' 
when the boy piodigy felt disinclined to go to 
school on account of foul weather, she said, “No, 
Tom, you shall go, never mind if it rains cats and 
dogs Thus it IS that if our home atmosphere be 
excellent, oui childi en will imbibe the same Moral 
and religious lessons, habits of plain clothing and 
sepiple diet, the >alue of integrity and chastity^ 



must he *50 impressed upon tlicir liearts as to be 
iiulehblo for ever. Great caie is necessary in rear- 
ing infants. ISTurses. if at all engngcfl, must be 
pi oper chat actors. Much stress i-. to be laid on 
rcgiilai ity in meals and nutntn c food. Mr. M'lllaid 
‘^avs that barlev G-ronnd coarse! v and boded in skint 
milk along with its husks, is calculated to impro\ e 
the health of children. Dr. S. W. Mitchil is of 
opinlou tint skim milk in itself is voiy nourishing 
to the voung. Iloth bovs and girls should bo 
imparted the blessings of education. Female 
teachers of approved probity should be appointed 
for the instruction of the guls. Let Sanskiit ho 
taught in tiic beginning, and multiplication tables be 
got by heart. Children should be initiated into as 
many of the branches of learning as possible i e. 
painting, dnawing, in isic, swimming etc, etc. Girls 
ought to be made well up in sewing, cooking and 
rai economical houseliold martagement, m addition 
to a little prattling of the English language. Fami- 
liarity with servant?, appropriation of separate 
rooms, keeping clothes, ornaments and cash with 



themselves, are improper things £or gulb. vSinging 
obscene songs, •joining in clinnei paities and pic- 
nics in public places, oi er-ind\ilgence in costh gai- 
mcnts and liixuiies of the table, aie infallible pie- 
ciirsois of the hopeless ruin of guls Equal atten- 
tion should be paid to oui boys They must be 
made stiong, ph},sica%, lehgiously, moi ally and ‘ 
intellectually, so that r spotless chaiactei and a glo- 
iious career miy be secured with ease 

The poet has well said — 

Oui most important aie our eailiest jears. 

The miud impressible and soft, iv itli ease, 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 

And thiough life’s labyiinth liolds fast the clue 
That eclncation gnes her false or tiue. 
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S.-SELF-MADE MEN. 


Self-made men were such personages as were 
very poor and obscuie in their early j^ears, but who 
sealed the hill of fame by means of their own 
industry and perseverance. Histoiy is full of the 
golden achievements of such blessed heroes. They 
have proved by their example that, without the 
least shadow of a doubt, where there is a will, there 
i«i a way. They have plainly shewn that patience 
and perseverance do overcome mountains in all 
walks of life. The great Kapolean Bonaparte, who 
■was the son of a common Corsican jileader, attained 
to the exalted position he enjoyed by force of his 
indomitable eneig}^ and persistence. He always 
used to say that ‘Ifs and buts are found only in the 
dictionary of Ifools.’ ‘Impossibilities! I trample 
upon impossibilities!’ cried Mirabeau. “Impossible! 
talk not to me of that blockhead of a word,” says a 
great writer. Christopher Columbus was the son 
of a wool-comber and we all know how he changed 
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the face of the* world by his grand discovery of the 
Ameucas. C-reorge Stephensen, the inventoi of our 
lailways, was, when eight years old, engaged by a 
Widow to tend her cattle on 2d a daj'. This "vas 
his hist stait in life. Sometime aftci, he was 
appointed as an assistant fiie*man and then a 
iiie-man. He observed the engines with the closest 
attention, studied their diffeient parts and became 
an expel t in the art At last, he inientod the 
machineiy by which steel horses run w ith the swift- , 
ness of wind upon raihoads His fame spiead fai ^ 
and wide He w’as justly called the i ail way king, 
and was the architect of his own foitune From 
2d a da}', he came to be the companion of the w ise, 
the woithy and the wealth}, and was one of the ^ 
brightest ornaments of his age and countiy The 
well-known merchant prince, named Mi Lindsay, 
also deserves oui notice. He was left as an orphan 
lin his sixth yeai and so he W'andered about in the 
stieets of London for 7 weeks, beggins for bread 
fiom door to dooi^ But he possessed a resolute 
heart. He used to say that when others rose to 
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opulence find poTvCr by clli t of self -exertion, why 
should not he. Being fond of a sea-faiing life, he 
first got the appointment of being a cabin boy, then 
of a second mate and mate and lastly, that of the 
commandei of a vessel. Subsequently, he settled 
in London and b}' his unremitting diligence and 
frugality, became one of the gieatest merchants of 
the metropolis He then turned his attention to 
politics and soon became a member of Parliament 
His life IS all full of encouragement and instruction. 
It was only self-reliance and self- exertion that 
enabled him to rise to the prominent position to 
■vihichlie had attained* 

The next worthy deserving our attention is 
Alexander Murray. He was one of eight children. 
They were shepherds. But young Alexandei 
had no liking for that calling. He had a passion 
^fpi hooks. He w^as very poor and so he accepted 
the offer of being a private tutor to the boys of a 
certain farmer. He is'said to have attended school 
for some thirteen months only, scattered ovei a 
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period of eight years. But by self-study, he 
mastered French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew etc. and 
was appointed as the professor of Oriental languages 
in an English University. His extraordinary 
achievements enabled him to become a worthy of 
great renown. 

History teems with the names of sucli heroes. 
They were not born great, nor had greatness thrust 
upon them by a stroke of fortune, but they achieved 
it with the might of their right arm. The secret 
of their success lay in untiring industry, “Work is 
worship” is a well-known saying of the old monks* 
At a woikiug man’s door, hunger looks in but dare 
not enter, as poor Richard says. Man is a moral 
agent. ,He is not like a straw ^serving to mark the 
direction of the current, but he possesses the power 
of a strong swimmer that can baffle the force of 
the stream. He must therefore stick to unflinching 
industry, if he wants to lead a noble career below.' 
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6.~IVI O N E Y. 


3’he -^’ord money is derived from Juno moueta, 
a temple in -whicb money 'svas originally coined. 
In the primitive ages, mankind lived in jungles and 
subsisted upon flesh, fruits etc. They were as 
simple and rude as the aboiigines of America at 
the time when Columbus first landed on those 
distant shores. This great discoverer says that the 
wild American tribes knew not mine and thine,' 
which are in fact the seeds of aU mischief. As the 
human race began to multiply, division of labor 
naturally arose, which gave rise to barter, or the 
act of changing one article for another. For 
instance, if a farmer wanted a pair of shoes, he went: 
to a shoe-maker, gave him a certain quantity of 
corn and in return thereof, took from him the 
desired object,' But if the shoe-maker wanted no 
corn, the agriculturist had to search for some other 
person who stood in need of that commodity. 
This system being thus found to be very defective, 
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men began to employ cattle as the common instru' 
ments oE commerce. The word pecuniary has its 
loot pecus, meaning cattle, which shows that in 
the ruder stages o£ society', oxen and sheep formed 
the chief medium of exchange. Homer writes that 
the swoid of Diomede, a 'hero, cost nine oxen, while 
that of Glancus, cost a bundled oxen. But iii this 
course too, a customer had to buy things valued at 
whole animals, neither more nor less, and so he was 
put to great inconvenience and trouble Dilfeient 
countiies, then, began to use jiliffierent articles for 
conducting business matters. Salt was used m 
Ab5ssmia, dried cod in Newfoundland, tobacco 
111 Yirgima, a species of shells in some parts of the 
coast of India, sugar in the West India Islands, 
hides in some other countries and so foith. As 
time wore on, metallic cnrr^ency was found to be 
the most suitable jthing for this purpose. There 
pereiour mam qualities in the metal which led to 
its adoption, viz; ( 1 ) that it W'aS durable and conse- 
quently much less, liable to damage, ( 2 ), that it 
could be divided into any nnmbep of parts, ( 3 ) that 



it could be le-imited by fu^ioji, ( 4 ) that it was port- 
able. At the outset, the Spai tans used iion, the 
Eomans copper, aud gold and silver some moie 
milized nations of the eaith. These metals weie 
used 111 bars. There was nothing like coined money 
at the time. This occasioned tno difficultie*’, viz.N 
neighing and assaying. Expeiience soon led the 
people to de\ise coinage, nhich set aside all 
obstacles in the way of fiee exchange. Laige 
quantities of gold and silver were piocuredfiom the 
mines of the Ural mountains, Australia, California 
etc and bars of gold and silver, termed bullion, 
nere piepaied, and fiom these coins weie made and 
me jet made in the mints. Hence it is plain that 
the coined money now in use is the result of the 
experience of thousands of 3 eai s. !Money being, 
so to say, the cynosure of the public eye m this u 01 Id, 
we should take caie lest we should be moved by an 
inoidmate desire to gain it by any means whatever, 
lair or foul "We know for certain that friends are 
plenty ^heii the purse is full, but ue should rather 
get on without friends than be locj^e and lui- 



principled millionaires. True happiness does not 
consist in amassing hoard after hoard, but in the 
exercise of virtue, goodness and honfesty. Sir 
Walter Scott, when on his death-bed, said to his 
son-m-law, “My dear, be virtuous, be religious, be 
a good man, for nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.” Hence if we ' 
\vant to.be truly blessed here as well as hereaftei, 
let us be virtuous and pure at all costs and hazards, 



7.~ANCIENT GREECE. 


Greece is iicarl}* forty centuries old. Its area 
never exceeded 400 miles by 150. Modern Greece is 
only the southern jjortion of ancient Greece. It may 
be divided into three parts viz. Greece Proper, Pen- 
insular Gicccc and the islands under its control. It 
is one of the most mountainous countries of Europe. 
In the noith is mount Oaita, and loiver down lies 
mount Parnassus, said to be the residence of the nine 
muses that presided over tiie fine arts. The town 
of Delphi, which contained the celebrated temple of 
Apollo, la}- on the south side of mount Parnassus, 
Still lower down was Boetia, with its capital Thebes, 
and Attica whose chief town was Athens, The 
plain of Oljmpia was situated in the north-west. 
There was m the island of Antiparas a marvellous 
grotto or subterraneous cave, which when lighted 
with lamps, appeared like a vast hall, shining like 
silver. In very old times, the whole of Europe 
was inhabited by wandering savages. It was Greece 



■^vliere the first settlers arrived. In after times, the}’’ 
spread over the whole continent. Cecrops, the 
Eg}ptian, settled in Athens and Cadmus, the 
Phoenician, founded Thebes. The latter taught 
the alphabet to the people and' introduced among 
them the use of metals. Hercules, Theseus, Mimas 
etc. were some of the most renowned lieioes of 
ancient Gieece They aie said to have possessed 
superhuman powers. The ’temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, the Amphictyonic Council, and the Olympic 
games, deserve a special mention. The Gi eeks from 
far and iicai used to visit that famous temple to 
ask for salutary advice flora the god, in times of 
danger and difficult3% The managers of tlie shuiio 
uere veiy clevei men, as they used to give good 
pieces of advice to their votaries in ei|nivocal woids, 
pretended to have been communicated to them by 
the god These holy predictions weie called the 
pracles of Apollo. The Amphictyonic Council as- 
composed of lepresentatives from twelve different' 
states of Greece. They convened their meetings 
in the above-named temple tind besides having the 



manngenient o£ the temple in their iiancls, pi omul* 
trated the first maxims o£ the law oC nations. The 
Olympic games ueie celebiated annually in the 
plain of Ulympia, u here people from 18 ilift’cicut 
states of Greece flocked together to contend for the 
puzes. IVre'stling, racing, gjmnastics and man} 
other atlilctic sports nere cxeici'cd in that sacied 
spot. Athens, Sparta and Tliebes, were the leading 
pniicipalities in the country. Tiic well-known law- 
iri\ CIS of Athens n ere Diaco and Solon. Draco’s 
Ians nere \er} strict, •wheieas those of Solon were 
milder. The other woi tines of ancient Greece 
neie Pe'iistratus nho gatheied the Homeric poems 
and also founded a library, Miltiades ■\^ho routed 
the Pei=:ians thougli more than ten -fold in number, 
and Percies, the good, in n hose age, poetr} ami 
oiatory attained peifection. The great law-giver 
of Sparta was the illustrious L} curgus. He was 
the «on of one of the two kings of Sparta, Seeing 
his country in a \eiy backward state of civilization, 
he left Sparta, made his n ay to the then great 
centic'- of learning and being wonderfully iiapro\ed, 


retraced his steps to his mother countr}'. He 
enacted a code of laws for his countrymen. Some 
of the Spartans cherished views quite contrary to 
w’hat he advocated, so tliey fell upon him and were 
so brutal as to deprive him of one of his eyes. But 
he was still as undaunted as ever. Fearing lest 
his countrymen should give up obedience to his 
laws in future, he left Sparta, binding the people 
by an oath to observe his laws at least till his leturn. 
But he had made up his mind never to go back, 
but die in distant lands, so that the Spartans might 
continue to abide by his regulations for ever. The 
most conspicuous figures in Thebes were Pelopidas 
and Epaminandas. The latter was an extraordi- 
nary character, physically, morally, as well as 
intellectually. 

Great simplicity prevailed in Greece in its 
heroic ages. Even the kings and princes never 
thought it derogatory to their honor to be skilful 
in the manual arts. Ladies of high rank used to 
spin, weave, fetch water from the wells and do the 



like household duties. Coranierce was at a very 
low ebb. Piracy and robbery were much in vogue. 
The Grecians abhoircd drinking and polygamy. 
Every boy was taken .iwaj’ £rom his parents while 
seven years oC age and trained as a soldier under 
the inspection of tiic State. Men below 30 and 
nomen under 20 were never allowed to marry. 
The ladies conld not cat with their husbands. Mo- 
dem Greece is of but little importance. The Greeks 
rebLlIed against the Turks in 1821 and through the 
interference of some European powers, were able to 
recover their independence. In 1863 A. D. tlie 
'-econd son of the king of Denmark sat on the throne 
of Greece, under the name of George I. It is 
Greece that brought the western mind in contact 
with the eastern, and hence has arisen the proud 
fabric of European sciences that have done immense 
good to the whole human race. 
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8 -DUTIES OF MASTERS AND SERVANTS 

» 


The duUes of a master to lus servant may be 
summed up as follow. — 

(1) To lepose full confidence in him and not 
always to entertain a suspicion against his chaiacter 
(2) To giant him ceitam discretionary poweis. An 
agent at Calcutta or Bombay cannot transact business 
w'lth success unless he is given the liberty to act as 
time and cucumstaiices require. (3) To allow him 
a handsome salary, so that he may be able todefiay 
all his necessary expenses and may not suffer from 
pecuniary eiiibauassmeiits. (d) To treat him with ^ 
love and kindness. Cases have occuried w'hen 
seivants have even saciificed then hves for saiing 
those of then kind mastcisand mistresses. (5) The 
selection of a seivaiit must be made with gieatcaie, 
for his conduct exercises much influence upon the 
members of the mastei’s famil}' (6) Too much 
familial ity on the part of a master must always he 
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part of a servant to look morose or sullen when 
requested to attend to his duties. C 4) Not to be an 
eye-servant. To be busy in his work so long as 
the master’s eyes are upon him and then to consult 
rest, savors of gross meanness and is utterly 
inexcusable. He must never care whether the 
master sees him or not, but go on doing his duty 
with a remarkable honesty of purpose (5) A 
servant should never be a mean flatterer, but should 
always have an idea of self-respect, though withm 
proper limits. (6) Servants must always be’ 
obedient, tvustwortby and faithful, always behaving 
decently towards their master and performing the 
duty assigned to them as if it were their own work. 
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met with when it is empty. Jack Spindle, o£ 
whom Oliver Goldsmith speaks in the Bee, had a 
host of friends while he was well-off, but not a 
single one when his lesonrces weie exhausted 
The same was the case with Timon, a Lord of 
Athens. The great Julius Caisar of Rome bad 
also a friend for himself It was Brutus. Though 
Cresar treated his protege wntb the utmost kindnes';, 
promoted him to the highest posts in the republic, 
but in the end, Brutus tinned out a treacherous 
character, for he was one of the conspiratois that 
put an end to Ins life. Hence, it is ver^ difficult to 
find a true friend on earth The leqinsitesof ordi- 
nary friendship are, sinceuty, vntue, unselfishness, 
equality in age, wealth and power, and similaut}^ 
of mental bent. Unequal fiiendships aie always 
to be avoided, for they aie generally dangerous to 
the weaker side, as is evident from the well-known 
fable of the Dwaif and the Giant. In then seveial 
encounters with then adversaries, the poor dwaif 
lost bis eye, his leg and Ins arm, while the giant 
did not suffer the slightest injury or hurt. 
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' 10.~PROGRESS. 

The word progress is derived ^lom Latin pio^ < 
forward and giadus, a step. It is a stepping 
forwaid. In modem times, pi ogress is the order 
of the day. Every one says that we are going 
forward, but in what diiection and m what 
particnlais, is the question. Piogress, m another 
word, is change. Now, change is at every moment 
going ou in all parts of this stupendous creation. 
The heavenly bodies aie constantly changing their 
position. T he earth on which we live is revolving 
with a maivellous velocity. The mountains in- 
ciease and decrease and so do the rivers, lakes, seas, 
oceans, the vegetable, the mineral and the animal 
kingdoms. Our very bodies are not to-day what 
they weie yesterday. In short, nothing m the 
immense creation of God is stationary, but is 
subject to a constant revolution. But progress is 
a change for the better.. Our present social oi'gani- 
nation is ou a far nobler footing thanbefoie. Aits 
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Jiave multiplied and Hpunslied, science l.as made 
rapid strides, civilizatioar^as ushered into the world 
with a da^zl^ng effulg^he, and ignorance, error and 
supersti^onj'^re gradually djung out of the land. 
Arbitrary ^violence has ceased. Force has been 
disenthroned, and its place is now filled by mtelli* 
gence. Swords are beaten into ploughshares. 
New discoveries and inventions are being made 
every hour A . new and happy era has dawned 
forth in the Iiistory of man. Railwaj^s, telegrams, 
post offices, printing offices, navigation and com- 
merce, have quite altered the destinies of nations. 
But we must take care lest the rise of industry 
make greed of gain the ruling passion of our mind, 
lest self-interest become the regulating principle 
of our conduct, and lest education, talents and 
experience, multiply our powers of doing mischief. 
Let us, therefore, keep a constant eye to spiritual 
progress also, 80 that knowledge, virtue and wisdom, 
may lead us always to remember our Heavenly 
Father and to realize His Divine presence while 
we are yet on earth. 



11 -HUMAN ANATOMY AIQD PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ajiatomy, in its most extended sense, is the 
science that teaches us to ascertain and make 
kno.-wn the structure o£ organized bodies. It is 
divided into vegetable anatomy, the anatomy of 
Jower animals and human anatomy. This latter 
IS divided into two branches, the first treating of 
the nature and general properties of the component 
textures of the body, and the second of its several 
organs, members and regions, describing the outer 
form and internal structure of the parts, their 
lelative situation and mutual connection, and the 
successive conditions which ’ they present in the 
progress of their formation' or development. 

Human physiology is the science which treats 
of the life of man, of the way in jivhich he lives 
,and moves and has his being, how he -attains 
maturity and how he dies. The essentials of life 
tire, , birth, growth, development, decline, and death. 
Hirth means separation from.a parent with a^ greater 
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or less power of independent existence as a living 
being. Growth is the inherent power of increasing 
in size and is not the property of living beings 
only. Development is as constant an accompani- 
ment of life as growth. This term is used to 
indicate that change to which before matin ity, all 
living beings aie constantly subject and by which 
they are made more and more capable of pei forming 
their several functions. No Aery accurate limit 
can be drawn between the end of development 
and the beginning of decline. The two processes 
may often be seen together in the same individual 
But after a time, all parts alike shaie in the 
tendency to degeneration and this is at length 
succeeded by death, which is not a violent inter- 
ruption of the course of life, but the fulfilment of 
a purpose in view from the commencement. 

Now, as to the chemical composition of the 
human body, it may be said that of the sixty-three 
or more elements of which all known matter is 
composed, nearly one^'Totirth are present in the hu- 
man frame. ‘ Some'of tliesc are:-Oxygen, hydrogen, 
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nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, 
chlorine, fiounne, potassium, sodium etc. etc. As 
the bones, the chest, the heart and blood, form the 
essentials of the body, let us be content at present 
by dwelling upon them to a certain length. The 
bones are composed of earthy and animal matter in 
the proportion of about 67 per cent of the former 
to 33 per cent of the latter. There are 8 bones in 
the head, in the face 14, m the vertebial column 
33, in the upper limbs 64, in the lower limbs 62, 
in the vault of the chest 26, 12 on each side of the 
chest and 2 in fiont of the chest called sternum 
They form a frame-work for the moulding and 
support of the soft parts of the body. 

The chest or thorax and the abdomen or belly 
are the two chief cavities of the body. The chest 
IS almost filled with the lungs and heart, the lattei 
being fitted in, so to speak, between the two lungs. 
The abdomen is the largest cavity in the bod}-. 
The heait is situated in the thorax between the 
two lungs It is a hollow muscular oigan having 
the form of a blunt cone. Its u eight vanes fiom 
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7 'to‘ iO" oz. According to I)r. Reid, its weight in 
the adult male is 11 oz. and in the female 9 oz., 
whilst according to Dr. Peacock, it weighs 9| oz. in 
males against 9 in females. The heart of a healthy 
adult man beats from 70 to 75 times a minute 
It is the cential organ of the ciiculation of blood, 
which IS florid red m the arteiies but dark purple 
in the veins. Blood is a little heavier than watei. 
It has a saltish taste and a peculiar faint odoui. 
The weight of blood is as 1 : 8 or 10, as compared 
with the body. Its uses are many. — (1) The vai- 
lous parts of the body extract fioin it the mate- 
nals necessary for their nutation and maintenance. 
(2) It conveys oxygen to the seveial tissues wdnch 
may need it. (3) It brings refuse matter from all 
parts and conveys them to places whence they may 
be discharged. (4) It warms and moistens all 
]iarts“ of the body. 

As the subject is a scientific one and requires a 
master mind to be dealt ivitk at full length and as 
om shoi t space IS meant only to have something 
of everything, we conclude' here, Dr, Maiya Singh. 
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12.-THECmCULATlON OF BLOOD. 




There are two sorts of muscular fibrous tubes 
by means of which blood circulates thiougbout the 
body. One of them is called the artery and the 
other the vein^ The function of the arteries is 
that they carry pure blood from the heai t to all the 
different parts of the body. The function of the 
veins IS to bring back to the heart the impuie blood 
fiom all parts of the body. The circulation begins 
from a large fleshy hollow lump of muscular fib- 
rous tissue called the heart, which is placed hori- 
zontally on the left side of the chest in front of 
and contiguous with the inner sui face of the left 
lung and between the 2nd and the 6th ribs. It is 
about 5 inches in length and 2 ^ inches in breadth. 
It h.i8 ns pointed apex downwards and the broad 
base upwards It resembles the closed fist of<a 
man. It is lined on the outer side by a membrane 



called pericfirdiiinv' It is divided into two parts, 
viz., right and left, by o muscular septum. The 
right one is divided into two compartments, the 
upper oE which is called the auricle, while the low- 
er is called the ventricle. The same is tlie case on 
the leEb side. The right auricle comraumcates with 
the right ventricle by means o£ an opening, called 
the right auriculo-ventricular opening, guarded by 
a valve called the Tricuspid. The left auricle com- 
municates with the left ventricle by means of an 
opening called the left auriculo-ventricular open- 
ing, which is also guarded by a valve called the 
Bicuspid, These ^alves act as a window when 
there is contraction of the ventricles, not allowing 
the backward flow of blood into the auricles. The 
food we take in goes into the stomach where it is 
changed into chyle and after that it passes into the 
intestine wliere it is changed into chyme, the li- 
\ quid of which is absoibed by the lacteals Tvhich 
open there and through the lacteals it goes through 
the Thorasic duct into that part of the vein ivhere 
the jugular and tlie loft subclavian veins meet toge- 
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tiler, whence it jxisses into the superior venacava 
and thence into the right auricle. Here also, the 
inferior venacava pours its contents after bringing 
them from the lo-w er extremity of the bod3\ Now, 
when the amide is full, it begins to contract, and 
the blood passes into the right ventricle, and when 
the ventride is full, it contracts and sends the blood 
through the pulmonai y arteries into the lungs, wheie, 
coming m contact with the pure air we bieatlie in. 
It gets purified and then passes tinough the pnlmo* 
nary veins into the left auricle. Wlien this is full, 
it sends the blood thiough the auriculo-ventricular 
opening into the left ventricle, and tlience into the 
main trunk called aorta, bj’ means of which it pass- 
es through several branches into all parts of the 
body, and then coming in very minute branches 
called capillaries, it passes into the veins and through 
the superior and inferior venacavm it again comes 
into the left auricle and thus the same process goes 
on again and again. The heart is a very important 
organ m the hod}'. The aitenes convey blood 
from the heart to the different parts of the body. 



"i^hne tbe'^ems brihg back daik blood to the heart 
Tor purification . The capillaries connect the at teries 
-v\ith the veins. In short, the cn dilation of blood 
h one of the strangest phenomena in the microcosm 
of the human Tram<‘ 
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• 13 -ENVY. - 


The word envy is derived from invidere, to 
look askance at, to look with enmit}'. Hence it sig- 
nifies discontent or mortification at the sight oH 
another’s supauoiity or success. Emulation is a 
noble desire to work as another has done, to obtain 
some deserved object. We aie 3ealous o£ one 
whom we suspect o£ aiming to deprive us oE what 
IS our own or what we dearly prize. We never 
feel envious of strangers but only of our relations, 
friends, neighbours or acquaintances, i, e. of those 
only that form the circle in which we move, whose 
rise enables them to afford us help in time of need, 
whose luin is indirectly our own and whose happi- 
ness IS our comfort. Envy often works like a 
double-edged weapon, for the envious and some- 
times the envied both suffei from it. It burns a 
man alive. It is the daughter of poverty and the 
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sister of avarice. It is au artificial evil, not 
natuial. It is self-created and self-inflicted and 
iheiefore avoidable. We mu&t always consider that 
the rise of our friend is either by fortune oi by 
his own industry. If it is by foitune, it is the 
dispensation of tlie Almighty and so, nothing can 
be moie foolish than to muimur at the Divine will. 
If it IS the result of industiy, be has a right to the 
prize, as he has worked hard for it. \V'e generally 
compare ourselves with those that are superior to 
US and hence suffer from the stings of this evil 
feeling. AVe should rather compare oui condition 
iiith that of our iiifeiiors, so that we may see that 
we are in a far better and happier condition 
Envy is an ignoble trait in human character. It 
4ilwa3 s produces poisonous effects Kaja Jai Ghand 
envied Prithvi Raj, sent for Bin Sam, the result 
of which was that India fell into the hands of the 
Mohamadan conquerors. Envy rages most among 
females. The husbands are after all obliged to 
hear their consoi ts. The consequence is the separa- 
tion of families and the rum of brothers from 
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litigation. If we possess calm and contented minds, 
we ought to look to the bright side of our ciicum- 
stances rather than to the daik. If w'e stick to oiu 
duty and exeicise a little prudence, there is not the 
least shadow of a doubt that Ave shall be exempt 
from this baneful feeling, and be loving and affec- 
tionate unto all our fellow-creatures 
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-etiquette. 
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in public, tbe kg5 sbotilJ not be placed aloft nocn 
’t, nor sboald thej be spread vrile ap^rt When 
two persons are talking -n ith each othc’-. a third 
shenid not go to tbena except by special permission. 
When tTTO or more persons pay a visit to some 
gentleman, one only may talk with him at a time. 
Nothing can be ruder than to obtrude op’mons. 
There should be no interchange of salutation 
betvreen tvro persons vrlien one is on one side of 
the street and another far &vr&y on the other. In 
the company of an Englishman, never chevr any- 
thine as betel or the like ICever address him 
vrithout proper titles. For instance, a gentleman 
named Sir R’cbard Temple, should never bespoken 
to as Mr. Temple or so iS'ever use i»iitials to de- 
sisnate Mm. If ~Oa tvanc leave on the sroand of 
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illness, never mention the details of your disorder, 
but briefly state vrbat it is, for certain irords denot- 
ing some parts or functions of the body give rise 
to unpleasant ideas. In plai^ of public resort, do 
not stand in knots and stare at the passers-by. Be- 
vrare of prying into things that do not concern yon. 
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As borrowing is next door to begging, avoid taking 
loans o£ books or money so long as possible. But 
if you cannot help it, never fail to i etimi the thing 
boi rowed at the proper time. Cultivate a habit 
and feeling of independence and leain to lel}^ upon 
} 0111 own exeitions. Such a course of conduct will 
never fail to bring 5^011 esteem and make you pios- 
perous and happy thioughout your life. 





15-ANClENT ROME. 


According to Yario, the city oi Rome 
£ounded'-by liomulus, some 753 years before the 
Christian era. It ^vas built on tliCs Palatine lull, 
'on the right bank of the Tiber/ In the beginning, 
it contained only a thousand misciable huts It 
reached its greatest prosperity in the tune of the 
Emperor Augustus, This monaich said that he 
found it brick and left it marble. At that time, it 
had thiity gates Its circumference within the walk 
was some 20 miles. It extended over all the seven 
hills situated m the plain. The principal buildings 
in the city were, the Anipbithcatres, the Capitol, 
the Foium and the Seuatediouse The fiist amphi- 
theatre could hold two lacs of spectatois. The 
Romans used to take then scats in that edifice and 
to see in the aieua the cruel fights of the o-ladiatois 
the exhibitions of stiange animals, and the com- 
bats of wild beasts. I’he Capitol was built on the 



Saturnian hill, and contained the temple of Jupiter 
and many other sanctuaues. In the i alley between 
the Palatine and the Saturnian lulls, lay the Forum, 
a place of public assemblage and a gieat market. 
It was surrounded by beautiful groves and gardens, 
and was adorned with numeious statues of eminent 
statesmen and warriors. It contained the public 
offices, the iialls for the administration of 3 ustice, 
and the rostra, whence public speakers used to ha- 
rangue the multitude. Above the rostra was the 
senate-house, where the senators used to convene 
their meetings for the discussion of public affairs. 
Another remarkable place was the Campus Marcus, 
It was used for reviews of tioops, election of magis- 
trates and other like purposes. Near it was the 
celebrated Pantheon or temple of all the gods, 
which still exists, but lu the form of a Christian 
church. The Apian road, too, deserves especial 
mention. It was built of square blocks of hard 
stone and extended over some 350 miles. Many 
parts of 'it are still as perfect as they were when 
made fiist. There were aqueducts in Rome, 
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o£ -wbicli three still exist, so that even now no city 
in Europe has a better supply o£ fresh watei than 
Rome. The history of Rome is filled with the 
names of great politicians and warrioi s who wielded 
the sceptre of sway from time to time The most 
conspicuous among them seems to be Julius Cresai. 
He defeated Pompey at Pharsalia. He is said to 
liave conquered 300 nations, taken 800 cities 
and defeated 3,000,000 of men, of whom 1,000,000 
fell in the field. The day he was assa'^smated by 
the conspirators, his wife Cleopatra had prohibited 
him from, attending the office, alleging that she had 
dreamed inauspicious dreams the night before 
He had also received some letters from his friends 
giving him intimation of the danger he was in, but 
he found no time for their perusal, such being the 
hurry in which he was persuaded to leave his house 
Rate cannot be avoided. He received 23 wounds 
and expired. Mark Antony inflamed the passions 
of the populace by a studied harangue. They en- 
tered the senate-house m their fury, tore up the 
benches and burnt them ili the funeral pile. Se- 
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veral houses also ■^’erc consumed in the conflagia* 
tiou. The conspirators, thinking it advisable no 
longer to stu}’ at Rome, sought safety in flight. 

In the beginning, Rome was a- kingdom. Ro- 
mulus was the (list king and Tarqiiin the las( 
After this, a lepublican form of government was 
introduced into Rome. The Romans waged thice 
wars against the Carthagbninns, known as the 
Punic w.us. The fiist w'as indecisive. In the 
second, the Cartiiageni.ans were defeated b}' the 
Romans under Scipio in the battle of Zama, 202 B. C 
' In the third, the tables turned in fa\or of the 
Romans. Before these wars, the Romans were 
remarkable for their simplicity, patriotism and 
moral chir.acter. Aftei the Punic wars, the} grew 
licentious and luxurious and hence was their downi- 
fall. WIiGii a general came back after gaining 
a Mctory, triumphal arches were seen eveiy where 
and a grand procession was formed to do him 
honor. The musicians occupied the \an, and the 
priests mounted on chariots followed them. Then 
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came the pnsoncis of war and then the general, 
attended by the scnatois and other public official?, 
and lastly the array with their swoids unsheathed 
The people of Romeobseivcd a sabbath on the oth 
day of the moon, and jdanted their t ines on the 
7th and Oth days The ancient Romans were 
ve\} skilful nrchitocts and great waitiois, but it is 
uncertain whether they were equally proficient in 
arts and sciences, No doubt, public orations were 
the directing rule and moving principle which 
formed the main prop of reform iMany of the 
modern nations of Euiopo ha\e groivn out from 
the dismember ment of the Koin.in empire au^ 
consequently they have a great resemblance to one 
anothei m man'^ tiaits of their character. 
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16 -AN ENGLISH BOARDING SCHOOL 
ANDTHE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 


The young man who newly joins a seminary oE 
this kind goes by the name o£ a Freshman m the 
first year o£ his admission. He has to go to the 
saperintcndcnt at first, who makes him over to the 
other leachcis witli nccessarj’ instructions. Then 
he IS informed of the rules and regulations in 
conforraitj’ with which he; is required to behave. 
The chief of these are: — 

(1) To take care never to walk in the streets after 
dusk without the school cap and gown. 

(2) To be within the school gates by a certain 

fixed hour. 

(a) To attend the lectures regularly. 

( f) Kot to walk on the school grass plot. 
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’ It devolves upon the teachers to pay great 
attention towards framing the moral and ]diysical 
nature of the young man. Moiality forms there 
a part of religion. Every boy is awakened in the 
morning by a teacher or by an old woman in 
waiting At 6, he is bound to attend the church 
ev'ery day. In default, he is fined a trifle. At 7^, 
breakfast is served. This done, the boys have to 
go to the lecture-room and carry on debates in 
English. The regular business of the day begins 
at 9 and ends at 2. At 11-15, biscuits and milk 
are served round. At 11-30, the professors and 
teachersdeliver lectures on history, Fiench liteiatuie, 
piano, singing, dancing, drawing etc. After two, 
recourse is had to the midday meal or lunch. This 
over, all the students have to speak no other 
language than French or German. Then come the 
afternoon sports, such as cricket, tennis, riding etc 
At half past 4, a cup of tea is served with a slice 
of bread to every player in The field At 8-30, 
the boys come back to their rooms, change then 
dress and take supper. At 9-30, they retire for 
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the night. Excursions arc often made to visit 
picture galleries, attend concerts and so forth, which 
are looked upon as means of culture. There aie 
1 1 weeks’ vacations in a year, i. e. 3 in spring, 
7 in antmnn and 4 on Christmas. Every boy is 
expected to act ficely according to his personal 
convictions of right and duty and not to be merel}’ 
adrift on pi evading currents. Student life, in 
India has no charms whatever but is often mono- 
tonous and w'eaiisomc, wdiile m the British isles it 
IS alia healthful and happy thing. 

To turn to the Kindergaiten system — The 
word Kindergarten means the child’s garden. In- 
fant training, or a systematic course of securmg an 
' early and gradual awakening of the poweis of little 
children, is the object it has in view. 5Ir. Froebel, 
born 1782, died 1852, the son of a German pastor, 
was the founder of this system. But he was not 
absolutely its originator. The system is a scheme 
of organized play, devised and worked out with 
definite aims. It is founded on a careful study of 
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the nature and habits o£ children. Curiosity, 
activity, change o£ occupation, love of construction,' 
desire for imitation etc - etc. are the general 
characteristics of the eaily age Tlie materials 
with which the games and exeicises are conducted 
aie called’ Gifts. ^ Froebel had devised S Gifts 
only, but his disciples increased them to 20. Ex- 
planations are given of wholes, and then of parts 
and still smaller parts. Solids are lepresented by 
balls, cubes etc, surfaces by wooden and paper 
planes, lines by sticks and threads and points by 
pricking. The chief features of the'system are* — 

(1) Nature is taken as a guide. 

(2) Toys are its chief apparatus, play being 
' regarded as the business of a child’s life. 

f 

(fl) Attention and other powers are absorbed by 
.these means. 




(4) Children acquire habits of prompt obedience 
and order. 
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It is a way to prepare a child for school instruc- 
tion. In after years, both a student and his teacher 
expmiencebut little difficulty in developing the 
tender faculties of a young man and making his 
'piogicss as easy and rapid as possible. 
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- 17 -vegetable anatomy^ 


' ■ ■ 

This material ivoild is divided into two parts, 
animated nature and inanimate nature. All living 
things belong to the fiist class, while all inorganic 
substances not having life, all mineral mattei, solid, 
liquid or gaseous, belong to the second. Animated 
nature again is divided into two kingdoms, viz. 
the vegetable and the animal, which form the two 
sciences of Botany and Zoology. No complete ' 
definition has as yet been given serving to distin- 
guish the one from the other. Dr. Lankester gives 
the difference as follows: — (1) Plants receive 

nourishment fiom mineral or inorganic -substances, 
animals from organized bodies (2) Plants absoib 
nutriment to a gi eater or less extent by their whole 
external surface, while animals possess a mouth 
and take up their nutriment from an internal bag 
or stomach. (3) Plants are mostly fixed, while 
animals have a power of moving about. (4) The 
tissues of plants are distinguished by their tendency 



to absorb carbonic acid and tbrovr off oxygen, 'while 
tbosre o£ animals absorb ox}gen and tnrow off 
cuirbon etc etc. 

Plants — There aie two kinds o£ plants, viz. 
flowering and floii-erless Ferns, mosses, seaweeds, 
etc , aie examples o£ the latter sort. A plant has 
three parts, namely, the root or descending axis, 
the stem or ascending axis and the leaves. 

The root — Roots are of two kinds, tap root and 
adventitious The first' originates as a single root, 
as carrot, radish, neera, mango, etc. The second 
consists o£ numerous independent roots, as barle}’, 
ba3ia, jowar etc. The function o£ the root is not 
only that o£ fixing the plant firm in the giound 
but also o£ obtaining nutriment from the soil and 
often storing up organizable matter for its support. 
Roots absorb water and other mineral matter dissol- 
ved in it from the soil. 

The 'Stem — The stem is the ascending axis seek- 
ing the light. It is of t'wo kinds, sub-aerial and sub- 



terranean. The first is that ii^^hich rises above into 
the air. It may be erect, climbing, prostiatc or 
creeping. The second does not use in the air, but 
grows m-the soil. 1 he size of a stem may be so 
reduced that it has apparently no existence, or it 
may attain a height of 200 ft, with a girth of 23ft. 
Sequoia Gigantea is well known as the reputed 
tallest tree on lecord, attaining a height of 300 to 
330 ft. and a circumference of 80 to 100 ft. One 
13 stated to have been 450 ft high. This tree 
belongs to the Deodwar family. The stem of 
plants is usually round, sometimes square, ns also 
triangular. Some tree.s have hollow stems and some 
have buttresses in them. The chief function of the 
stem 13 that It is the oigan of support of the leaf 
and flower and conveys nutiiment to them from 
the roots. 

' The leaf-^A typical leaf consists of three parts, 
viz. (1) the blade or the broader poition, (2) the ' 
petiole 01 the stalk, of leaf, (3) the sheath oi-' the 
lower bioadei Tortion which .surrounds the stem. 
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The leaf o£ the plain to in clearly explains these three 
parts. As regards its form, a leaf is called simple,- 
as in the peepul, bur etc.; compound as m neem, 
tamarind etc. The chief functions of leaves are,' 
(1) Transpiration, or the exhalation of vapor from 
the surface of leaves to keep the contained fluid in 
the roots of the same density. (2) Assimilation 
G-reen leaves under the influence of diiect smi'- 
light possess the poiver of absorbing caibonic acid 
gas from the atmosphere. (S) Respiration. -Plants 
' like animals respire by taking up oxygen from the 
air and giving off carbonic acid. Plants cannot 
live Tvithout oxygen any more than animals. 

The flower. — A typical flower consists of two 
kinds of organs (1) The protecting organs, con- 
” sisting of the floral envelopes, (the calyx and the 
corolla). (2) The male and female organs, (the 
stamens and the pistil). Some floweis possess 
both the male and female organs, others one only. 
Neutral flowers possess neither. Sterile flowers aie - 
those that produce no seed. A flow^er that possesses 
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all the four organs, namel}”, the cal3rx, the corolla, 
the stamens' and the pistil, is said to be complete. 
The calyx is the outer set of floial envelopes; the 
corolla is composed of all the leaf -like members 
between the calyx and the stamens or pKtil- They 
are individually called the petals, in one or more 
circles. This is generally the showy poition of 
the flower. The stamens are composed of the 
male sexual organs of a flower. The pistil is the 
female or seed-bearing organ and always occupies 
thCjCentie. 

' The fruit. — The ovary in the'pistil, containing 
the ovules, when matured, constitutes the fruit. 
Fruits are of two kinds, tnz. dry as barley, pea-pod 
etc. and succulent as mango, cucumber etc. 

The seed. — The seed is the matured ovule. It 
has also its own covering. The function of the 
fruit is to disperse seeds, and that of the seeds is to 
reproduce vegetation. From this it is plain that 
V plant is not an inanimate body, but has life, as 



Tvell as its organs g£ nutrition and reproduction. 
It takes its nourishment or the nutritive materials 
from the soil and from the atmosphere. However, 
there is one thing which deserves consideration. 
It is this that the young ones of animals are taken 
care of by their parents or guardians, but this is 
not the case with vegetables. The seeds which 
have been once produced and discharged by their 
parents are not looked after or cared for by them. 
Moreover, many of the seeds are eaten b}'' animals, 
many are destroyed by the action of heat and cold 
or by forest fires and in this way, their number is 
very much reduced. But nature has made such a 
provision for the seeds that notwithstanding all 
these calamities, they are always on the safer side. 
The following are the advantages that seeds have 
over animals (1) Their relative abundance, as in 
the banian tree. (2) Their relative frequency, as 
they are produced nearly every year in great pro- 
fusion. (3) Their size and transportability. 
They are easily carried off to far distant places by 
the winds. Birds are also said to take away the 
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seeds' from one ‘Continent to anotner. (4) Their 
relative vitality, , Melon seeds aie known to 
vegetate after 40 years. Seeds capable of germi- 
nating are stated to have been found m a Roman 
tomb fifteen or sixteen centuries old. Seeds have 
also germinated which were found in a sand-pit 
25 feet deep, where they were supposed to have 
been ’ deposited at least 2,000 years ago, (5) 
Their relative facility of germination. Theie aie 
seeds which geiminate as soon as they fall from 
the parent tree, nay, theie are also seeds which 
will germinate even on their parent- tree before 
they fall to the glound, as the seeds qf the Ram- 

' ^ ^ i * i i ^ ^ 

bans. But such is not the case with animals. 

'I’uiiDiT Ram Narain, ^ 
ForWt-IIakger-. 
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i8.-ADVANTAGES OF CLUBS. 


Clubs are the nurseries of education. We 
iearn here by word of mouth. Men of profound 
learning and vast and varied experience often join 
the society and teach us many lessons on general 
knowiedgCj in a maimer that the explanations they 
give sink deep into our hearts nnd are not forgotten ' 
perhaps as long as life endures. 

We enjoy the company of our bosom friends, 
which IS not a thing of small value. It is said that 
to live in a prison-house in the company of a 
friend is more agreeable than to walk alone in a 
garden, jMoreover, physicians are of opinion that 
if a man, suffering painfully from a certain disease, 
be, by some facetious tale or a cut of witticism, 
made to enjoy a hearty laugh, it will contribute 
much to alleviating the intensity of the sorrows to 
which he is'sadly exposed. In a literary association, 
we cultivate our views unreservedly, we partake ' 
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in warm debates, we enjdy many a sweet smile, 
which all serve to sweep off from' our hearts the 
xmwelcome clouds of worldly ahxieties which often 
mar our tranquillity. 

' We acquire modesty and hurailitj' m discussion 
in societies Men who have learnt a little of any- 
thing, if left alone, would think too highly of 
themselves, grow violent and haughty and cast 
disdainful looks upon the world at large. When 
they mingle in such gatherings, they come to know 
that there are personages far more leained and 
wise than they are, feel ashamed of their deficiency 
and thus grow modest and humble. 

We learn how and where to take onr seat m a 
(society, when and how to speak with propriety, 
when to remain quiet, how to behave decently 
with onr friends in the meeting, and a good many 
things more which constitute what is called etiquette. 

It 18 here that we obtain moral strength. Dis- 
courses on truth, hopesty, righteousness etc. are 
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painted before our ejes m all their noble and sub- 
lime bearings and in all their beauty and excellence. 
We are naturally diawn to admire them sincerely 
and to embrace them as our sole guides in all the 
variety o£ our future walks of life. On the other 
hand, vice and sin are represented to us m all 
their hideous aspects, so that we begin to shuddei 
at their ghastly appearances and leave no stone 
unturned to extirpate them from our hearts. In 
short, we become moral beings, obedient to God 
above and dutiful to man below. 

We accjuire facility in giving public speeches, 
which is an accomplishment second to none in 
importance We also promote union and fiiend- 
ship, for the nierabeis who attend the meeting are 
men of similar tendencies, and similarity of minds 
is all over the world a great source of friendship. 

In conclusion, public orations have enabled men 
to accomplish the grandest deeds recorded in the. 
history of the world, hence, clubs may safely be 



called the grand markets- of iN’isdom, where a 
variety of iu% aluable thoughts and opinions are 
interchanged, the faculties of attention mvjgoiated 
and concentrated and the human mind wonderfully 
polished. Their importance, therefore, can hardly 
be over-estimated. 
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la-TEMPERANCE. 


The word temperance, m its general significa- 
tion, denotes moderation m the indulgence o£ the 
natural appetites and passions. In its moie res- 
tricted sense, it implies abstinence from gluttony 
and strong drink. It places a good number of in- 
valuable blessings within our easy reach The 
world, from its very infancy, has acknowledged its 
wondeiful influence. ^ Our glorious ancestois, the 
Hindus of olden times, were mostly first-class tem- 
perate men. They formed it the basis of their re- 
ligion The religion of the Jains, as also that of 
the Mohamedans, enjoins the same principle. The 
stoics, the disciples of Zeno, and the Peripatetics 
of Aristotle, laid equal stress upon cultivating ha- 
bits of sobriety. The enlightened British people 
also have many temperance societies established in 
their country for furthering the same cause. The 
people of Germany too aie behind none m that , 





respect. In short, the whole woild, from the pri- 
meval ages o£ darkness and ignorance down to the 
modern periods o£ culture and refinement, lias ever 
recognized intemperance to be the deadliest enemy 
o£ mankind. It disqualifies rational beings for the 
active business of life. It robs them of their health, 
wealth and prosperit}' and leads them to the per- 
pctiation of misdeeds which humanity mil shud- 
der to think of. It will be a sad stigma on the 
nationality o£ a Hindu to be other than a pure ve- 
getarian, for alcoholic liquors are condemned by 
all religions and all r.ations'of the world. No mo- 
deration should e\ er be allowed in their use, for 
using them in small quantities invariably leads to 
excess. Temperate men are a blessing not only to 
themselves but to the whole cxrcle in which they 
move. 
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20-TH-RlFT. 


Thrift IS an economical management of property 
and increase of iroildly goods. It can be divided 
under three heads, mz Frugality, economy and 
parsimony. Frugality refers to the act of living 
within oui means, and con\e}s the idea of rigid 
habitual saving. Economy requires us to spend 
what is pioper and avoids all waste. Parsimony 
is intent on too much saving. It is a mean 
passion. It means to keep the expenses as low as 
possible, denying oneself e\en the common en- 
joyments of life. Wisdom advises us to save, 
so that we may be able to pro\ ide for the rainy 
daj. Ifwehaie spaie money with us, we can 
meet all occasions of trouble without fear. Other- 
wise, we shall be put to the painful necessity of 
contracting debts, which are ver}’ dangerous things 
in life. A debtor has no respectability. The first 
sin IS to run into debt, and the second is to he, 
mys an old proverb, also that 1} ing rides on debt’s 
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_back. Even a man having the smallest income 
can save, were he but to spend judi'ciously.- 
Attcntion should alwa3fs be paid to little things. 
IrVe often sa^* it is but a pice or half a pice, a thing 
of almost no value, forgetting that drop added to 
drop' makes the ocean and that many a little makes 
a mickle. Mr. Smiles says that neglect of little 
things IS the lock on which the majority of the 
human race have split. Man’s life consists of small 
events, each of which is comparativch' insignificant, 
and yet the happiness and success of mankind 
depends upon the manner in which these small 
events are dealt with. In order that we may -get 
on well m this world, it is necessary for us to 
spend, less than what we earn, to reserve at least a 
third portion of our income for future use, to make 
leady money payments in the purchase of articles, 
to keep a regular account of our income and expen- 
diture and never to suit our expenses to anticipated 
incomes. Samuel Johnson says that thrift is the 
daughter of prudence, the sister of temperance and 
the mother of liberty. A man who, after satisfying 



his wants, has something to spare, is no longer 
poor. Economy produces a well-regulated mind, 
puts the passions under control, removes all cares 
and anxieties and'is an unfailing source of boundless 
comfort and ease. It is a sad thing that our coun- 
try men spend enormous sums of money in giving 
luxurious dinners, heedless of the fact that ‘who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove’. In short, a 
thrifty man has all the world’s joys at his command 
and lb honest, industrious and independent, 
whereas a spendthrift is a curse to the noble 
nature of man, 
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21 -ASTRONOMY 

— ■ I 8 03|wr ,< 

Th6 word astronomy is derived from the Gi eek, 
astron, a star find nomas, a law. ' In its literal 
sense, it is that science that unfolds to us the law’s 
of the stars. Hence, this science treats of the 
heavenly bodies, their, motions, distances, peiiods 
of revolution, order, magnitude and the causes of 
their various phenomena. Astronomy is generally 
dealt with under two heads, viz. phj'sical aud plane 
or practical." The foiraer treats of the causes of 
the motions of the celestial bodies, the relation of 
the laws that govern them with those that are ^ 
observed on the earth, and their structure or 
formation, shapes, sizes and other physical 
properties .of the like kind. Practical astronomy 
teaches us how the movements of the heavenly 
bodies may be made subservient to the interests 
of mankind. Other branches of astronomy have 
given rise to such names as mathematical astronomy,' 
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sphetical aBtronomj* and so forth. The stars on 
the whole are evidently far more mtmerous than 
all the orbs that compose the solar system. The 
sun Itself which is about 500 times as large as the 
200 and odd planets that revolve round it, is a small 
star, tlie star that is nearest the earth, for it has 
been calculated that many stars winch to the 
naked eye appear like specks are manj times larger 
m volume than this great luminary of ours. Hence 
the subject of the stars in Astronomy is of primary 
importance. All stars are not of equal brightness. 
According to tlie degree of their light, they are 
divided into classes. These classes are termed 
magnitudes by astronomers. A very bulhant star 
15 called a star of tlie first magnitude, tliat next 
to It, a star of the 2nd magnitude and so forth. 
Tlie number of stars of all magnitudeo visible to 
the naked eye is about 6,000. Telescojnc ob- 
servation increases the nurabei of the stars. Recent 
flstronomcre have estimated that nearly 60 croie? 
of stars can be photograplied by tlie method of 
astronomical photography. By means of the 
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mcasuremerit o£ llic brightness of Fters, tlicre liave 
been found 20 fetars that are most brilliant. The 
‘'tnr Sinus, called in Hindi ‘Shikari Tnra’ is the 
brightest in the heavens next to the r,nn, %\hich 
the nearest and the mo‘ 5 t biilliant star, as seen by 
us from the earth Light tra\cL at the rate of 
186,828 miles per Eccond. Sunlight icachc -3 the 
earth in 8 minute-^ and 12 seconds. The distance 
of Sirius, in light unit'-, is S’G jears ftom the earth, 
of a star of the 1 st magnitude, 15^ years, of a star 
of the «ccond magnitude, 28 3 cars, and of a star 
of the 12 th magnitude, 8,500 years, There Is a 
very large telescope in one of the obscri atorie =5 of 
Aineuca, through ivliicb the moon, -uliich is about 
210,000 miles distant from iib, appears ata distance 
of some 78 miles only. Hence it may be inferred 
that the stars arc very large in magnitude and that 
theynie self-luminous bodies; for, if their light 
be a borronred one, it Tvill never reach us. Each 
star may easily be supposed to be a polar system 
in Itself. ^ Astronomers are of opinion that this is 
the most probable hypothesis, A beautiful river 
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oV belt T)! white light crosses the sky and winds 
among the stars. It is sometimes so situated that 
It divides the heavens into two equal halves. This 
iieautiEul belt or river is called the Milky way. It 
is composed o£ nuinbeilcss small or faint stars. 
The number of stars is the greatest imn'r tlie Milky 
way. In one place, the Milky way dnides itselt 
into two branches. Om sun is situated somewhere 
near that point. Again, the stars are divided into 
groups, called constellations. The zodiacal gioup 
_ consists of 12 stars. Those are, — Aiies the lam, 
Taurus the bull, Gemini the twins, Cancer the ciab, 
Leo the lion, Viigo the virgin, Libra the balance, 
Scorpio the scorpion, Sagitarioiis the archer, ^Cap- 
i icornus the goat, Aquarius the water-bearer,* and 
Pisces the fish. Though the stars retain the same 
relative position as they did when created, they aie 
all really moving. In some of the nearest, this 
motion IS peiccived and even measured. Our earth 
mo\es some 1,000 times faster than an ordinal y 
train. The sun moves at the rate, of about 4 miles 
per second. ^ On account of this real motion, the 


slui IS not now where it was about 2 or 3 thousanfl 
years ago Formerly it was on the sign Aiies the 
lam, but now it is on Pisces the fish. It is about 
'9 croies and 30 lacs oE miles distant Eiom the earth. 
Nearly 13 lacs oE earths 'can be foiraed from the 
volume of the sun. The weight of the sun is about 
3 lacs and 30,000 times that of our earth Theie 
are big spots in it winch move but not in any fixed 
direction. The aiea of the sun is about 2 billions 
and 284 thousand millions of square miles The 
moon IS a satellite of the earth. Astronomers say 
that there aie mountains, valleys and sandy plains 
in it and that its hills and dales reflect less Imbt 
than its plains of sand According to Copermcu'>y 
there are volcanoes also m the moon. The fiist 
elemental y knowledge of the celestial bodies was 
learnt from the Rig Veda Afterwards, astronomy 
became a separate science. Among us, the most 
lenowned woikson astronomy aie 18, called the 
Siddhants of India. Some of the famous astiono- 
mers were Parasar, who was the most ancient, 
’■ Vy as, Suiyn, Naiad, Gargacharja W'ho flourished 



prolcbly in tnc 1st ccntnrr B C . Arya Blmt m 
^00 A. D, and Bbnskarcharya. in 1,~C0 A D. 
Aryx lUiut rad discovered the revolution c£ trc 
cartn on its ovrn axis. The modern great ostroiio. 
nicr of Indn vras Bnpadco Tiio first European 
a ho carried on researches in the Mathar-'tics vard 
t.srrnt omy of Indii Colenrookc, v-'u nas rf 
onir.inn iL-.t the H.ndus had begun to cuUiven 
rstrc’-'omy as f?r h'ck as 1.40C I>. C. Tne "rt.n 
Etiropeasi astronomer^ arc Ptoleiry of Grecct. 
Hipr-arcims. Copeinicu'- of Prussia, w no discovered 
the revolution of the ^uu. moon nr i the c.arth G”*- 
li’ec ’vno found out the Mnk} , Sir Ism' 
Xevton, Laplice. Ile^'scnel etc. It is nrobaute t'lrt 
r-trenomy r'^seontof a-irolosTy* A conception * r.l 
’-irered amcno ri’c people tl at future events nii:! t 
* € foretold by cehpsc'. mctcc’*s etc Hence 
rttcrtion of irqiusitis c souls vras d.rccicn tn tnc nu. 
nervation of these rt'^rvellnus cclesilai ho-hc^s Ti’f' 
^i-.c-ncc of r.strononn js the only science that trxcv 
.*5 the grandest ari the 'Ubinies: uiei'^ of r? c 
Gccne.id^ Pckdit IIaui Nafaik b 
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22 -INDIA BEFORE THE IVIOHAMeDAN 

PERIOD 


The history of India may be.'drvided into 
Indian political life and political deaths or India 
^ before and after the Mobamedan period. Ancient 
India again may be divided into five grand epochs, 
inz. (1) The settlement of the Aryans in the 
tiacts watered by the Indus and its five tributaries, 
(2) Their settlement in the Gangetic valley, (3) 
Their spread in the east, (4) The Buddhist period, 
(5)' The Pauranic age, from the time of Yikra- 
iiiadit'ya. But we have no regular history of each ‘ 
jieriod. However, it is a false accusation that India 
had no Instory of its own. It has a history in its^ 
subluiie liteiature. The Ramayan and the Mana- - 
bhaiata aie living testimonies of the achievements 
of oui gieat Aryan foiefathers. Besides, there are 
se\eial facts which plainly show that the Aryans 
could not be ignorant of the simple art of ivriting 
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the annals o£ their country. These may be stated 
as tollow — (1) There aie the poems composed 
by the great bard o£ Prithvi Raj, named Chand, 
who refers to similar othei works that have not 
come down to us. These baidic poems weie 
nothing but history in an undeveloped £oim (2) 
In the 7th century A. D , a gieat traveller from 
China visited India. He was a Buddhist piiest 
and his name was Hiouen Thsang. He was a pro- 
foundly leirned scholar He stayed here for some 
1 5 years and devoted much of his time to the study 
of Sanskrit. This great traveller alleges that tliere 
were government functionaries here whose principal 
duty was to write the narratives of events These 
were called Nilopata or blue collections and weie 
kept with other government records. (3) Abul 
Eazl, the prime minister of Akber the great, is 
said to have written a history of Ancient India. 
How, whence could that great writer gather the 
materials for his work, had there been no annals of 
India before the ilohamedan conquest. From 

t 

these facts we come to conclude that our ancestors 
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did wiite histones,' but they have been most 
piobably lost m the course o£ the numerous re-^ 
%olutions and convulsions through 'which our 
country has passed from tune to tune. Howeveiv 
weleaiufiom different sources that the ancient 
Hindus were a great and gloirons people They 
had made a wondeifuf progress in literature, arts 
and sciences. They -were very proficient in geo- 
metry and trigonometry. They ivere the inventors 
ofc Algebra, and had mide 'great progress in 
chemistry. They weie also great in war,, but above 
all, they wire singulaily gteat in morals, for they 
were a remarkably truthful people Arrian, the 
Indian histoiian of Alexander the great, says m 
his ludica, ‘The Hindus may be fickle, they may 
be volatile, but they nevei knew what fiaud wash 
The great Chinese traveller allud’ed to above, 
confiims this statement when he says that ‘No 
Hindu was ever known to. tell an untruth.’ We 
may therefore safely say that if it is next to im- 
possible for us to be equal to our foiefathera in tbc' 
diffeient branches of knowledge, it requires no 



-real !:trddi of intellect on oi.i- liait to liato a l.o 
an.l lo^e the tuith. A InithCul man 6lnnc» on 
tins oarlh like the g.aml Inm.narj ovci-hca.l ami 
..eeils no other pa-port to entitle him to the 
cvcrhsting luppiucss of he wen. 
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23 -G R E ATN ESS. 


Greatness is often said to be an attubute of 
piinces and potentates that have shaken the fonndji- 
tions^f the globe with their heioic deeds. But 
men who have spurned at the wealth and aggian- 
disement of this world, who have saciificed then 
best inteiests to the service of then countr}, or 
have devoted their lives to the making of wonder- 
ful discoveries in the legions of science and thus 
done immense good to the woild at large bv 
bestowing evei lasting benefits upon the whole 
human race, ^ do also deserve to be called great 
and rather truly so. Spinoza, one of the greatest 
philosophers that Europe ever produced during 
the last two centuries, declined to accept the high 
pensions that werenffieied to him, but devoted his 
best energies to his philosophical lesearcbes, and 
gained his livelihood by grinding object-glasse'S. 
The Roman farmer, named Cincinatus, when 
requested by his countrymen to serve as a general 
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a poAVcler, which when set on fire, blazed like a 
volcano and piodiiced a Jioise like thunder He 
composed a book in which he stated that it was 
])ossible for man to walk at the bottom of the sea, 
to tiansmute iron, "brass, copper etc into gold, and 
to piopel cairiages with a velocity far greatei tliaii 
that of steam. For such inventions and opinions 
he was pionounced to be a magician and a wizaai 
and put in confinement till crippled with the in- 
fiimities of age. 

Another great man who suffered for his eminence 

O 

was Galileo He constmeted an instiument which 
magnified the size of distant objects by moie than 
a thousand-fold He composed a dialogue on the 
systems of Ptolemy and Copernicus The former 
taught that the eaith was stationary, and the sun, 
moon and planets, all moved round it, wdnle the 
lattei maintained that the earth and all the planetr 
i evolved round the sun Galileo supported the 
views of Copernicus For this leason, he was 
declaied to be an n religious man who chonsbed 
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heretical opinions.' He was imprisoned and re- 
leased onl}^ when he made an outward confession 
recanting his belief in the theory of Copei incus. 
Christopher Columbus also met with no better 
treatment. His many successes made him many 
foes. False accusations weie fabric.ated against 
iiim. He was chaiged with arrogating a piincely 
dlguit)’ over the Amoi ican Indians and of embezzling 
money from the public treasui}', so Ins house and 
propel ty were all confiscated and he was put in 
chains. Shankaiachai} a, who defended the Vedtc 
religion against the impositions of Buddhism, had 
poison admuiisteied to him. Our most Cbteemed 
and beloved reformer of modem times, Swami 
Da^anand Saraswati, is also said to have died of 
the' same cause. Envy, hatred, and malice, ha\e 
.always joined against such noole souls, though they 
have ever tried to elevate humanitv fiom the muc 
of Ignorance and degradation. Nothing can be 
sadder than to reflect that such liad treatment has 
often been meted out to persons v ho have been the 
noblest and the truest benefactors of mankind. ^ 



24 -L A B 0 R . 


S2 ^ 


Every human being, fiom the prince to the 
common day-laboier, is expected to paiticipate in 
his own share of labor. "An idle hand sucks the 
life-blood of human society, and pioves a poison to 
all Our comfoits on eaith. A Chinese emperor 
used to say that if there is a man who does not 
work or a woman who is idle, som'ebody must 
-suffer fiom hunger oi cold in the empiie The 
oaneful influence of idleness affects the whole circle 
of a community. An idle brain is tiuly said to be 
the devil’s woikshop. While the whole of nature, 
animate or inanimate, is constantly in action^ it 
would be very sad if man alone remain idle oi do 
nothing to the purpose. Well, in the eye of a 
political economist, land, labor and capital, are in- 
dispensably necessary for the productiomof wealth.. 
Labor IS absolutely needed for that purpose. The 
utilities fixed and embodied in materials are rendered 
suited to the requirements of life by labor. Labor 
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raa} bG<livukd under tvro heads, product! directly 
or indircctl), and unproducti\c. An agriculturist 
levs out ten sccis cf com in the cultivation o£ a • 
held and reaps some ten inauncls oi c\en moie 
from his outlay. A policeman i*; a proper sale- 
srnard to the life and property of the pi^nple in 
qener''!. A trader come) s goods from one place 
to another for distribution and exchange, Tlie^e, 
thci ofore, are instancca of labor direct!) products c. 
The labor of a school-master is indirectly pro- 
ductiw, for the result of his ■work docs not directly 
contribute to the vrenlth of a country. In short, 
lalioi that ha** before it=! view the increase of 
nationrd wealth, is productive. Unproductive labor 
annihilates wealth. It gi\cs no return whatever. 
The immense ‘-urns of money spent in different 
ktiuK of luxuries arc all instances of unproductive 
labor. There is also procluctnc consumption and 
unproductive consumption. The food given to 
laboicrs is an example of the first, that given to 
licggar'J, of the second, If the laborers tvcie to 
drmk wine or indulge in other luxuries, that viill 
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nl->o fa]] into tlic sphere of unpiotl active consump- 
tion Superior strength and staimnn, education 
and skill, energy and intelligence, create a gieat 
diheience in labor. It is because of tliese (pialities 
tliat^an Englisii laboicr la saul to be equal to t\io 
Frenchmen, tin ec Russian seifs and pcihaps four 
Indian laborers. labor, if 3udiciou^ly dnided, 
produces invaluable advantages. Adam Sniitii. 
in his ‘Wealth of nations’, lajs much stress upon 
this question. For instance, the mannfactine of 
a pin IS divided into some 18 dilfcient piocessec, 
such as drawing, cutting, slmipennig etc, the 
lesult wild of IS that if one man iieie to woik 
.alone, he v^ould liaidly be able to piepaie 10 pins 
a day, while by dividing the voik into distinct 
branches 10 men can make sonic 50,000 pins .i 
day. Mr. Say, a Fiencl. political economist, 
speaks of theie being some 72 diffeient operations 
m the manufacture of playing cards, so that 30 
woiknien can make 15,500 caids a day, iihile the 
same number of men cannot manufactme moie 
than 40 oi 50 cards a day, if working sepiiatelj. 



In addition to effecting an immense increase in the 
A\ealth of a counti}’, this division of laboi causes 
thiee things more to be accjuiied, vit:. dexteiity 
from continuous piactice, invention of machines 
and saving of time otherwise spent in passing fiom 
one business to another Mr. Babbage attaches 
to it a fourth advantage, that of the classification 
of laboreis. But comparatively speaking, it is not 
‘'O irapoitant as the others Again, lab6r is single 
combined or co-opciative and complex combined 
or co-operative laboi Two men working at the 
same oai in'a \essel are an instance of the foimei, 
while the labor of the diffeient men engaged in 
the pioduction and manufactuie of cotton, is 
included in the scope of the lattei The greatest 
obiectioii raised against this division of labor is 
that the skill of a workman is dulled by always 
continuing in one and the same groove of business 
But it IS no ob-)ection woith the name, for a dull 
man must always remain as such, in whatever 
occupation'he is. In shoit, a political economist 
has his attention always absoibed m increasing 
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the iifttional irvealth. He abhors indulgence hi 
voluptiiousne'^s. Consequently, some pei^'Ons call 
this science a haid-heailcd and ‘^elfish science, but 
It IS their mistake to entertain such ideas, for. it 
is by this science alone that evciy one can Ine 
ith case and comfort, and can easily maintain 
the pooler olas‘?cs of a community. 

Gliac CnAND Da tmiA m a, 
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25 -EXERCISE AND HEALTH. 


One is said to be healthy when each orphan o£ 
his body is performing its natuial duty "When 
a man is sick, his daily wages aie stopped, his 
family is in gieat tiouble, accumulated money is 
lost, m addition to the intense pam to w'bich he is 
exposed. It is his paramount duty, theiefore, to 
take great caie of his health. The chief requisities 
of health are, — pure an, pure water, pl.nn diet, 
proper rest, exemption £iom care, and exercise, 
such as w'alking, riding, different kinds of gymnas* 
tics, swimming, boating, etc The importance of 
pine air cannot be o%'erestimated. The qualities, 
of pure water are that it is coloiles'^, tasteless and 
w ithout any kind of smell. Ti'^ells should be well 
protected, for the sui rounding dirt and filth 
penetrate into the earth and settle in the water. 
AVater filteied or strained wuth charcoal is also 
good for di inking. W e ought to use plain and 
nouiishing food, to take meals at fixed hours, to , 



nb&tnin fiom all food x\1icn the bo’svels are consti- 
])atcd 5 to 5,leepj in the case of a<Uilts, foi not moie 
than S honis oi le^s than 6, to bathe aMth cold 
avatei, excepting childien, the old and the sick, to 
^Mpe the body tvith a coaisedi} cloth after bathing, 
to clear the house e\eijda\, to cover the face ’ivhile 
sleeping, if it is exposed to cold draughts of air, 
and to abstain from ocermiich biain-woik. Sun- 
light also IS essential foi our houses, foi it is justly 
<aid that where light cannot enter, the doctor must 
"Both the mind and the body must be in a sound 
state, for there is a natural connection between the 
two, so that if the mind is suffciing fiom the storms 
of this life, the body seldom faics well, and similar- 
ly, if the body gets disoidered, the mind groi\s 
weak and drooping. Excess in eating or drinking 
is also poisonous for the system. When the far- 
famed Nausherawan of Persia asked his vizeer as to 
what it was that conti ibuted most to the promotion 
of health, he replied that much exeicise and little 
food were necessary for that purpose. It is also said 
that a certain king '^ent a ph} sician to one of Ins 





distant TillageSj for looking after the sanitation of 
tliat locality. As soon as the medical man reached 
his destination, he asked the Mllagers as to how 
they were getting on. They replied that they 
ne\ er ate till they were hungry and then not to 
lepletion. Hearing this, the physician said that 
he would at once retire from amongst those people, 
as his presence was nDt needed in a place where 
the residents behaved in such a noble way. 

In short, of all the vanous comforts and 
pleasures we enjoy on earth, nothing is so valuable 
as the comforts of a healthy constitution. To a 
sickly person, wealth and all that it can give, are 
rather the sources of sorrow than tha means of 
affording him any comfort or consolation. A poor 
penniless man, who is hale and hearty, is far 
happier than a valetudinarian prince or potentate. 
Nothing can be so important, theiefore, as to have 
a full knowledge of the laws that govern health 
and to act in conformity with them with the 
greatest strictness. 
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26~TIIV1E'. 


Time is a relative term^ Its^ coiTelative 
oliange. , We can have ^no'’*^nol;ion o£ '^time unless 
vre ,have change Anj'thing that is iimvoisal and 
incomprehensible, vast and infinite, is unchangeable 
,and IS not subject to time. ■ While things that aie 
local and special, limited and finite, are subject to 
the conditions of time and space. According to . 
_Mr. Locke, a succession of ideas in- the mmd gives 
ns a liotion of time, while according to the ancient 
Tcdic theory, it is the sun that originates the idea. 
The days and nights, the seasons, jrains and deiudl^s, 
growth and decay are all brought about by the sun 
This , great Imiiinary is said, to be eonstantly 
changing An heat. It has been radiating heat all 
around into space. This gradual diminution of 
;Solat heat will continue almost down to the coolino- 
of the sun* The astronomers New combe and 
Halden,are also of opinion that the beginning of 
the earth cannot much exceed 20,000,000 years 
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time”. But the time was gone. Cato, the Censor, 
A ^Ylsc and virtuous Roman, used to '=ny that there 
vcic three actions of his life ivhicli he ahvnj's 

regretted, viz. (1) tliat he revealed n secret to Ins 
nifc, (2) that lie once went by sea vhen he ought 
to ha\o gone by land, (3) that he spent a day in 
doing nothing. There is perennial saciedne'^s in 
work, as Carl 3 dc has justly obscr\cd. A man that 
actually and carncstl}' noiks has his heart always 
eulncned b} hope, Idle in idleness there is per- 
petual despair. ‘Rut we ought not to give our 
AN hole time to mere Avoildliucss. Oursacicd book, 
thcGitn, sa^s that a man ought to li\c in this 
world like a lotus flower, which grows in water but 
IS not moistened Ii}' it In like mnnnci, man must 
haYeJnsJinn^J'or the Avoild and his hcai t for 
God. Nothing can Ijc saddci than to leflect that 
he IS wholly and '^olclj' engro'^'^cd in making 
provisions for his sojourn below, whereas he has 
no care as to his lequirements for the home where 
he has to live foi ever. Let ii':, therefoic, catch 
tune by the fotelock and de\ote some portion of it 
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at least to the service o£ our Dl\ me Maker. "We 
must also keep death before our ^ lew at evei y 
moment. It is said of a ceitam moiiaich that he 
had a servant ■whose onl}' duty was daily to stand 
early m the morning outside the sleeping room of 
the soveieign and exclaim, ‘Remember, pimce, 
that thou ait soon to die’. This fact shews that 
the lemeinbiance of death at least once a day has 
the effect of iin punting upon om hcaits the uttei 
hollowness and vanity of this woildandof tinning 
om attention to the remembiance of our only true 
fiiend and protector, oui Infinite Cieatoi. 

PoNDiT Gopi Nath Josnr, 
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27-R E A DJ N G. 


Books are the repositoiies of the collected 
' experience of ages. It is by reading them that 
ive can-know all about the innumerable inventions 
' and discoveiies made in times pastor present, all 
about the mighty souls that have gone before ns, 
making the world far better and noblei than'befoie 
By this means we can also know our leligion and 
our God and obtain salvation. Befoi e tlie ai t of 
punting was invented, books weie so scaice that 
ambassadois were sent fiom Fiance to Rome for 
a copy of Ciceio de oratore and Quintilian’s In-- 
stitutes, because there were no such books in the 
whole of Fiance. Befoi e 1300 A. D., theie weie 
veiy few books in the libiary of Oxfoid, which 
weie caiefully shut up m a small chest oi tied with 
a chain lest somebody should take them aA\ay 
"The library of the bishop of Winchester consisted 
only of 17 books on diffieient subjects. When the 
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battle of Pharsalia, whicli clccidcd the fate of the 
then known woidd, he was absoi bed in taking down 
notes fioin his author. ‘Reading’, sajs Bacon, 
‘makes a full man, conversation, a icady man, and 
riting an exact man Apart from all consi- 
deiations of wealth, lank or powei, reading is its 
own renard The perusal of a pliilosophic wiiter 
fills the mmd vith laptures which no language can 
de'^ciibe. The mastcis of ancient wisdom wipe 
away fiom our heaits all soidid ambition for the 
bubbles of this perishable world. It is a hollow' 
wut that Iea\es connection with books along w'lth 
’ its connection AMth some seminary of cducatmn. 
A jiassion foi leading must be made tlio part and 
parcel of our Aeiy soul, for it is utterly im]iossible 
to arrive at any remaikable degree of di-stinction 
Avithout this noble habit. 
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28 -FREDERIC THE GREAT, KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 


Fiederic the Great born on the 24th 

January, 1712, at noon, and was coionated on the 
2nd June, 1740. He was c.alled Waiter Fiiz or 
fathci Fied b)' his subjects, who cherished a 
gicat love and esteem foi him. In his caily jeais 
lie was fond of music, light hteiaturc, good wine, 
good cookciy and so forth. He often spoke highly 
of peace, liberty, model ation etc., and so people 
concluded that he would turn out a sensual and 
intellectual voluptuary. Isobody had the least 
idea that he would proie a first class militaiy and 
political genius, and one of the niovt hard working 
men that ever lived in this world. The compa- 
nions of his }Oung age suffered a bitter disappoint- 
ment in him. They had hoped that their pi o'^perity 
would date fiom the time their patron would ' 
occupy the throne. The shaip admonition given 
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by Frederic to one oE them -was ‘Ko more o£ these 
fooleries’ From that moment, the poor fellows 
gave up all their long cherished hopes of greatness, 
Frederic was taught from his very infancy that 
nothing but the sword could confer honor upon a 
'prince. At 14, he was a captain, at 15, a ma^or, 
and at 16, a lieutenant-colonel. He stood on his 
duty for hours together like a common soldier. 
The result of this was that he became a great 
warrior and made wars against Austria, Saxony, 
Russia etc., in all of which he got the upper hand 
of his enemies. His kingdom being compai atively 
small, it could not well bear the too heavy expenses 
of Ins large army. He therefore exercised great 
, frugality m nearly all his dealings. His judges 
and fiscal officers weie meanly paid. His ministers 
at foreign courts walked on foot. He curtailed 
every item Of expenditure to the lowest possible 
point. He was a man of extraordinary labor. 
He was his own minister, his own comniander-in- 
chief, his own treasurer etc. He trusted nobody. 
All his officials from the highest to the lowest had 
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he was on extiaoidmary man, a solchei as "nell as 
a ''tatesman His people ^\ele much attached to 
him and called him gieat, and the title was 
'i\ell de'^erved. 
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29.-THE HOLi FESTIVAL 


The four Tarana?. Inch are the four grand 
diMsious of the Hindu community, have festl^al5 
peculiai to each. • Foi the Biahmaiis is the last 
day of Shravan J c Rakshjabandhan, foi the 
Kshatrjvas is the Dasehia, foi the Yaishas the 
Hipmalika and for the Shudras the Hoh. But 
as the four classes have been living together for 
hundreds and thousands of years, each has begun 
to pat ticipate m the rejoicings of the othei . We call 
Holi as appropriated to the Shudias, but vre do 
not know its whv. 

As regards its origin, it is said that there 
existed at Multan, m times immemoiial, a Rakshas 
Raja, who had two sons, named Hirankashyapa 
and Hirannyaksh. These eneigetic brothers spent 
much of their time in very austeie devotions, with 
the aim of attaining matchless courage, which was 
accordingly bestowed upon them as a reward for 
their sincere penances, So that neither in day nor 
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in night, by none born of woman and b} no-oenpoiT 
Avhatever, could they ever be overpoweied and 
killed. With this boon in his possession, Hiran- 
kashypa, the eldei bi other, on his accession to the 
throne, began to exei else- great tyranny and spread 
tcrior'ovei the earth.. Meanwhile, a son was born 
to him whose name nas Prahlad. The joiing 
piiiiee was in due time sent to the seminary of 
instiuction, but he was incorrigible in the extieme 
and did not learn a single lettei . His n hole time 
Mas spent m lepeating the name of Ram. When 
Ills fathei'heaid the unwelcome news, his angei 

' . JO 

knew no bounds, £oi he cheiished an inveteiate, 
anlipathj? against Maharaja Ram Chanrha. Being 
resolved to put an end to -the life of such an 
unworthy son, he caused him to be thrown before 
a mad' elephant, and then hurled down from a 
mountain, but all to no effect. He 4eft no stone 
unturned to r^lze his object but in vain. At last, 
his wicked sistei, whose name was Holika, and 
who pidfessed'to be a magician, declaring that she 
was iiiYnineralile in fire, seated the prince m her 
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caused hcrscK to be feurroiindcd ^^ith laige 
quantities oCfuel and then oideied it to be burnt 
bhe thought that by mean's of hci magic poiror, 
she ivould in no \sfty be nftccted by fiic, vidnlc her 
nephew u ould lie bin nt nln c. But the scales of 
bjrtime were tilined. Divine lo\c reversed the 
spctl The nithIes-5 witch was burnt to ashes, 
n liercas the hoi) Prahlad came out of the destruc- 
tive element fiesh as out of a bed of flower?. 
Gi cat wore the rejoicings among those who loved 
Ihnhlad and his Omnipotent saviour, and so tho) 
decided upon commcmoiatuig tliis mysterious 
cv cut vv ith like signs and ceremonials. This fact 
gave rise to the custom of fixing a big bianch in 
tiic ground representing Prahlad and burroundnig 
it with fuel and rushes and setting it on fire, then 
taking out the branch, and leaving the twigs etc. 
which impersonate Holika, to be burnt to ashes. 
In the meantime, men, women and children, who 
gather togctlier on the spot, sing merry songs at 
the top of their voices and beat drumB and some- 
times play upon, other musical instruments. Tin? 



.ip( 7 enrs to be the oiigu) of the Holi festual and 
the public rejoicings dining the lattei dn3S of 
Phalgun. 


There is also aiiothci nanative, of the origin of 
the Holi Festival it is that in times of yore< 
theie existed a female IFikshisi, named Dhundaj 
■who was 111 the habit of aniuinlh" fiequenting tlie 
habitations of men and deioining then clnldien 
To waid ofi this e\ il mout>tci, people went to a 
iiislii and expiessed their grievances to him. Tiie 
s.ige advised them to Jiinl donn showei's of stones, 
dust, mud and water on hei when she made hei 
appeaiance amongst them, beat di urns and tam- 
bomines and sing obscene songs. The order was 
htciall}' obeyed and so the object nas liitppilv non, 
ioi the Kakshisa, ou lecciviug this cmI tieatmcnt, 
fled away at once and n.is seen no more. All 
weie thus safe, but thej had lecomse to the same 
jiiactices ereiy veat, for fear le^t the cruel monster 
should again appeal m then mid^t In coinse of 
time, the custom got a firm hild ou the minds, of 
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the people and led to the establish mem of the 
Holi Festh’al and tlie ceiemony o£ the so-calIe*l 
Dhoond. Hence it is that people spi inkle du<t; 
and water m the latter da} s of Phalgmi and sing 
obscene songs. 

o 

The change of the seasons also is a gieat 
impulse to buoyancy of spirits. The seveiity ol 
winter is as painful here as the burning days of 
sumnieu We dislike both and as the month of 
Pbalgun is midway bettv^en these extremes, and 
-.IS it< last days are peculiarly temperate and mild, 
they aie iherefoie very pleasant and agreeajile. 
For this reason, people ma} have fixed upon the-=e 
dat s to gather together and celebiate then fe^- 
tiiities in commoDj in such a fine and plea^anr 
season. This fact al*:© has contributed no le^'- 
to the celebiation of the Holi Festival. 

Again, this festival is said to have a three-fold 
origin, viz. (1) The religious, (2) The semi- 
lehgious and (3) The natural. The safetv of 


Prahlad from fire and the public rejolClng‘^, foira 
the religious factor of the ceremony, as is recorded 
in the Narsiiiha Pauran and the Prahlad Natak* 
The Binging of obscene songs and uttering of uii- 
chaste language as a preventive against evil 
influences, constitute the semi-religious element, 
as IS written in Nirnaya Smdhu and Dharma 
Sindhit. The approach of the new year and the 
charms of the spring season impel men to feel 
mirth and joviality, and this forms the natural 
origin of the festival prevalent amongst us. 

' There is still another version of the Hoii 
Festival, A banker had a fair daughter named 
Holika, whose fame spread far and wide in the 
country. A certain gallant Rajpoot heard the 
intelligence, soon came to her residence and ejopecl 
with hen^ For fear of shame, the girTs party set 
file to her wooden palace and declared that sh'e 
was burnt in the fire. The inhabitants of the 
town expressed great sympathy for the sad 
‘bereavement of the banker, and as the latter was 
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a money-lender or Bohrn, they raonrned over In'? 
loss by the exclamations oC ^Hnya BoLraji 1 ’ ‘Hnj a 
Bohrajil’ t. e, ttocI woel to 3’ou, mr. creditor. 

The expression ‘Haya Bohraji’ can also ha^c 
another signification. The month of Phnigiin 
being thehar\est time, debtors may laugli at 
their creditors by thinking of the coming ciops 
and cry out, ‘Ha} a Bohraji,’ meaning thereby 
that it was a sad day for the latter, as he Mould 
suffer much in lo«mg all bis authority over the 
former, who n-ould soon be able to liquidate all 
their debtSj and tlius getting rid of him, 01130}' the 
blessings of mdcpcadciice. 

Some people are of opinion that in ancient 
times boys were examined m the last week of 
Phalgun or Holaslitaka. The examinees wcic 
awarded four coloi'S, red, blue, etc. according to 
their merits and hence originated the use of powder 
in the Holi days. 

To conclude* — It appears plain that this festival 
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a religious one. . The ■spring scn'^on, ■?vhcn 
nature clothes everj thing ith fi esh life and chnrin«, 
Sind the prospect o£ thenpe crops, the inodciation 
o£ cold and heat etc. etc., all contribute to ci eating 
feehngi^ of unbounded ;)oy m the buinnn nnnd and 
BO, indulgence in imrth and inenimout is Bomethuig 
natural and must in no uay be discouiaged. But 
the ^\orst clement in the occasion is the unchaste 
language, the unholy songs, the use of intoxicating 
drugs and alcoholic liquors, and the tiirouing oi 
stinking mud and duty -n-atcr. Coiuinou seiiBC 
dictates that these practices arc icpugnant to the 
sensibilities of an educated and refined societ} and 
inufet be eiadicated as soon as possible. 


SEcnETAur. 
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30 -A VOYAGE -TO LONDON. 


Travelliiio m India is quite a difleient thing 
Ivom travelhng ni the westcvu covuitiiefc. liv 
India, we ivaiifc bedding "with ns, a i\atei-pot, a 
coveiiiiiT, cookiii£r uteii«;ils and so foith, but no 
such pioMsions aie nccessaiy in a \oyage to 
Emojie Theie is neat and nice bedding in the 
steamer Two blankets aie provided in wiiitei 
for coveiing one’s self at night Neiv sheets are 
bioiight c\ei 5 week b} the steward Bottles full 
of waiter and se\eral glasses uie put in* each cabin, 
and only two suits of clothes are sufficient foi the 
whole jomiiey. Of couise, as soon as the 
passeiigeis teach Euiope, the} lm^e to put on a 
new suit and lay aside then old appaiel, other- 
wise they aie to lun the risk of being hooted aild 
hissed by gioups ot children. The steward is the 
anau wdio is in charge of the Cabin and in P. and 
0. Steamers, is generally a Eurasian. His duty is 
to clean the cabin and the boots, to supply water- 
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glasses and new towels and to wait at the table 
The usual food for a vegetarian is porridge oi 
dalia, mixed' with milk and sugar, and biead, butter, 
potatoes, rice, dal etc. Theieismuch sea-sickness, 
to prevent which to a certain extent, it is necessaiy 
never to keep the stomach empty. At night, the 
waves dash against the ship and the phosphoious 
thus produced blazes like spai ks of fii e Recom se 

is had to different kinds of amusements for beguil- 
ing time in the steamer Theie is also a libiary ' 
from which any one can have books issued to him 
on payment of a shilling or two for the whole 
voyage. Most of the paseengeis are often on the 
look-out for other steameis, foi some two or thiee 
are seen eveiy day passing by their vessel. The 
steamer leaehes the Arabian coast on the fifth 
day. Not a single blade of grass is to be seen on 
the hills. The coast is very barren. A curious 
spectacle is to be seen here. Numbers of Somali 
bojs reach the ship and pray the passengers to 
have a dive from them. If the men in the ship 
throw a two-anna piece or a pice into the yridp 



ocean, the boys at once dive into the •w.'iters and 
soon come up "with the money in their hand. 
The coast of Arabia is nearly 1| miles from the 
place where the steamer stops. On account of 
the water being shallow, ships cannot go to the 
shore. Boats are theiefoie used for post and other 
purposes. On leaving Aden, one has to pass 
tlnoush the Straits of Babel-mandeb and then 
leach Peiim, lonnd w’hich there are two passages, 
VIZ one between Penm and the African coast 
on the west, and the othei between the said island 
and the Arabian coast on tile cast. The steainei 
enters the Red Sea and then reaches Port Suez 
and having passed through the caual which is nearly 
S7 miles long, she arrives at Port Said. Here, 
the vegetation on the Egyptian side is vei}* stunted. 
People from different parts of the world are seen 
at this Poit. Hence the traveller leaches Hrindisl 
m 3 days’ time. _ He leaves Biindisi by tram, 
reaches' Ancona and passes through the heart of 
Italy. This peninsula is deservedly called the 
granary of Europe. Besides grain, vines, olives, 
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leraon'i etc. grow there iti great abundance. 
Even the tops of hills are not left uncultivated 
He then goes to Turin, beyond which one of the 
tunnels is eight miles 'long. The Express tiain 
never stops except fit the big stations. Thus the 
passenger reaches Calais, and then having ciossed 
the English Channel he-goes to London, a distance 
of 65 miles, in hours neatly. At first, he is 
sadly disappointed at the^,ight of the eastern pait 
ot that cit}^ of noilcl-wide lenown, for the buildings 
fioni outside aie all dirt}'’ and black andieiy v 
clo'iely built The grandeur and vastness of the 
-city, its tiafiic, coinraeice and people, its arrange- 
ments by which eveiy thing goes on quietly and 
smoothly^ without any hindrance or confusion, 
reflect gi eat credit on the noble race of mei’i that 
inhabit those distant shores. In 1,666, there was 
a great file that reduced the whole town to ashes, 
but the cdnflagiation proved rather good for 
Loudon, for, after the file, the city was laid out 
with a regular plan Its present area is 120 squire 
miles, with a population of nearly five millions, or 
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fit30Ut double tlie whole of the Juipiu* Stute. 
The area oE the City o£ London is 1 sq. mile only 
Neaily 30 lacs oE men pour mto the city eveiy 
mormiiG; At niofht, these three millions have , to 
do out within some 2 or 3 hours The communi- 
Cation IS conducted by undeigiound iaihYa\s, 
upper ground railways, busses, tramwa3’.s and cabs. 
The huir^, bustle and noise oE London, are 
be^ ond descuption ^ The.iailwa}3 rUn evety fl^o 
minutes Eiom station to station. The smoke oE 
healths, chimneys, and railwajs, have gi\en a dull 
and ugly appeal ance to the cit} . All the buildings 
aie black on the outside But as soon as 3 ou eiitei 
a house, you find it so neat and clean that nothing 
like ^ that can be seen 111 India. Steamers fioni 
diEEeient parts oE the woild daily enter the port^ 
o£ England The coast appeals like a foiest oC 
sailing vessels and steamers. In fact, there is no 
part of the woild which sends nothing to London 

and vice versa. ^ Most of the steamers cast anchor 

< - * 

at the ports, but some of them also come directl3’’ 
to London. The3’ can not pa^s be3 ond the London 
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"bridge. The chief inhabitants of the town are the 
Anglo-Saxons. They possess such qualities as 
were found in tlie Indians in the time of the 
Eamayan and the Mahabharata. As soon as j^ou tell 
them that you are a stranger, everybody will be 
ready to 'help you. All of them are properly 
educated. Education is compulsory there. There 
is no man, woman, boy or girl that cannot read 
and wnte. Their honesty is undoubted. T hey are 
always busy. They devote then leisure hours to' 
the study of some useful book or newspaper. 
Even a cobbler’s boy is careful not to lose a single 
minute; Every man Can discuss on science, 'phi- 
losophy and politics. When the members of a 
family sit together, you will be astonished to find 
that little childien of 7 or 8 years of age can tell 
causes of natural phenomena, which even oui 
graduates cannot. The English at home have"^ the 
welfare of the people of India at heart. They 

t 

treat us in a manner that no Indian will ever treat 
his brother in that way. They are very kind and 
hospitable. If you once form acquaintance with 
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them, they will invite you to dinner. The proper 
tune for conversation is evening, when they devote 
some or 2 hours to talking on such useful 
subjects that when you hear them, you will think 
yourself sitting in a circle of philosophers. 

Among the public buildings, the Houses o£ 
Parliament in which the Peers and Commons hold 
their meetings for nearly 7 months in the year and 
decide national questions, have been pulled down 
and reconstructed several times. This building 
is situated to the west of the city on the bank 
of the Thames. At the enti*ance of the edifice 
is a great haU which has peihaps the largest 
roof in the world. It leads to another hall by a 
flight of stairs. Just below the staircase is a block 
of polished brass, on which are wntten words sig- 
nifying that there stood Charles I when tried by the 
people of England and condemned to die. This 
shews the independence and the real power of the- 
mighty British nation. Passing the stairs, there 
are the statues of all the great statesmen, such as 
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Robert Peel, Biuke etc Then there is a round hall, 
on the light o£ which is the House o£ Lords and on 
the left, the House o£ Commons. The speakers 
seat in the lattei house, which is something like a 
tin one, is in the fiont, on the right of whiclr, sit 
'the members of Government or imnisteis and on 
the left the members of the opposition. The 
Peers can send back a bill passed by the Commons 
If the Commons send it once more foi sanction 
aiid the Lords send it back again. Parliament is- 
dissolved and the question ns discussed by the 
Avhole nation. The members aie newly elected 
The ministeis have to resign at once The next 
building worth notice is the Westminister Abbey, 
it IS one of the oldest buildings of England 
Kings, queens, statesmen, gieat poets etc. weie 
inteiied there and honored with a suitable monu- 
ment Another magnificent building is the Tower 
of London It is said to have been built in the 
time of William the Conqueioi It is passed by 
scveial gates, after jvhich comes the court-vaid of 
the castle, wherqUcnry VIII had his wife executed 
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and Mary, queen o£ the Scot«, shaied the same 
t.(tG Ti.iitors and fctatc pusoneis who were 
oonfined them left behind some sien oi othei in 
the form oE Latin verses, Gieek pro\erb‘' oi their 
o\Mi names, eiigiaved upon the walls The other 
buildings worth note aie, St Paul’s chinch, the 
Lritisli Mnsenm, the National Gnllen, the Albeit 
Kali, the theatie and the Impel lal Institute. The 
laigest a.id most famous of the paiks is H3*de 
Paik. ~ It contains green fields and is lined on 
both sides by trees. It also contains a canal, 
called tlie Serpentine, wheie boating is a favouute 
pastime in summer and skating in wmtci The 
nobility and the geiitiv, in their best appaiel, and 
"eated in their best cainages, use to spend then 
evenings in that delightful place The next is the 
lleirent-s’ Park. It is rathei a Zooligical garden. 
Difteienl kinds of buds, quadrupeds, and reptiles, 
aie to be seen there There is .ilso a big eiicket 
held. The Kensington gardens, wheie the late 
Empress of India was born, aie also woith being 
seen. Thej contain statues of many noted men. 



Lastly are the Kew gardens which contain different 
kinds of plants m big hot-houses Plantains, 
bamboos etc giow there in great luxuriance. 

To be buef, the gieat metropolis is i eplete witl 
inimmciable things of inteiest, so that it is im- 
possible for a so3ouniei to dnell ujion then 
at full length 


It, N, Ratnoo. 




